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The Small Bank Is a Real Man’s Job 


The story of the country banker and what he does all day 
—By C. M. Harger 


Finance of Commerce Overseas 


How we pay for imports and collect for exports 
—By C. C. Martin 


Loans for the Little Fellow 


The Morris Plan principle applied to a national bank 
—By Fred B. Barton 


The Inter-Office A Natural Hazard 
Transactions —By Fred Copeland 
—By Carl H. Dawson 
Looking at London’s New Credit With a Brackish 
Banks—By Frank Plachy, Jr. Flavor—By Wilbert Ward 
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In thousands of average American homes 
there are now two automobiles—“a car 
for her, too,” so that there may be trans- 
portation for the family while “he” drives 
to business. 


And the family car has such an infinite 
degree of usefulness!—neighborhood 
shopping, running downtown, taking the 
children to school, afternoon calls, meet- 
ing trains and the many trips that must 
be made to and from the house as part of 
every day’s work. 


Chevrolet is so admirably suited to a 
woman’s needs that it has become an 


coacn - °595 


The Touring $525 universal favorite as a family car. It is 
“ene + so easy to drive and to park that women 
TheCoupe - + - 625 handle it with perfect safety and confi- 
The 4-Door Sedan 695 dence. And, with striking new bodies by 


Fisher, it provides in abundant measure 


The SporeCabeioles §=—7'15 the comfort, charm and elegance that 


Thelandau - - 745 women enjoy in a motor car. 

The Imperial Landau 780 This wide market for Chevrolet cars has 

%-Ton Truck - = 395 made the Chevrolet franchise one of 

4 the most valuable in the automotive in- 
(Chassis Only) 95 dustry—giving Chevrolet dealers a con- 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices * 


. stantly growing volume of sound, prof- 
itable business. 

=~" CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
con os og Beautiful Chevrolet Division of General Motors Corporation 


charges available. Chevrolet Hi DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Your $18 Portable 
Addressograph 
will be shipped 
immediately upon 
receipt of the 
coupon below. 


Don’t wait until 
we get so far 
behind on deliv- 
eries that you will 
have to wait weeks 
for yours. 


150,000 


In Use For: 
1—Increasing Sales 
2—All Office Forms 
3—Shipping Tags, etc. 
4—SpeedingCollections 
5—Pay and Dividend Forms 
6—Routing Schedules 
7—All Addressing 
8—lIdentification Tags 


Only 1 Week’s Salary 


of an ordinary typist puts this NEW 
Portable Addressograph to work for 
you. 


Many Profitable Uses 


ADDRESSES envelopes, cards, cir- 
culars, etc., Heads-up deposit 
slips, passbooks, ledger pages, state- 
ments, file cards, statement receipt 
cards, new account cards, etc. 


Addressogtaph 


5 Times Faster 


—than je or typewriter—100% accu- 
rate. thoroughly efficient ribbon- 
print addressing machine for only $18 
at Chicago. 


Prints Thru a Ribbon 


STANDARDIZES with your other 
bank office devices. Produces 
pressi Prints large, type 
desired.) 


Aadressogteph 


Smaller Than a Letterhead 


THIS Portable, Ribbon-Print Ad- 

dressograph takes up less 
space than a letterhead. Weighs 
only 84% pounds! 


Not a Toy 


—but a practical, usable ribbon-print 

Addressograph. Will pay for itself 
ICKL in savings it creates. 
ints from standard embossed mi 
IDDRESSOGRAPH , address plates. 


Addressogteph 


FREE trial 
—in your bank—without cost a 


or obligation. Simply check 7 
the coupon for your $18 / 
Portable Addressograph 7 
NOW! 


W. Van Bu 
4 
Fronts LETTERHEAD 


Toronto, 2 i, To Addressograph Co. 
7’ 98 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 


7 Send Express Prepaid FREE 
7 U erat $18 (at Chgo.) Portable 
7 Addressograph. If we keep it you 
7 may bill us $18 f.0.b. We 
4 return it Freight COLLECT if we don’t 
buy. 
i 7 Oo Send descriptive literature about $18 (at 
4 Chgo.) Portable Addressograph. 140-6-27 
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Is Your Bank extending this 
“Hand of a Great Service” 


to Your Depositors on Their Travels Abroad? 


It is a “good hand” to give them—eve 
where helpful, always dependable. Every 
day in hundreds of ways it is making 
foreign travel easier and more pleasant 
for thousands of travelers. It is not just 
a “glad hand.” It is a thinking, working, 
doing hand. 


The service it represents is that of one 
of the greatest financial and travel organ- 
izations in the world—the American 


Express Company. 


ERIC 


Not only are its offices, in 

the principal cities and ports of the 
world, Personal Service headquarters of 
American travelers —they are Travel 
Service Centers of the widest experi- 
ence, with the willing capacity to do 
and supply anything. They cover every 
imaginable detail of travel—rearrange- 
ment or changing of plans, all reser- 
vations, the purchase of tickets, insur- 
ance, etc., etc. 


The value of this American 
Express Travel Service, obtain- 
able abroad, to your Depositors 
on their travels cannot be over- 
estimated. You assure it to them 
to the full extent before they 
leave home when you sell them 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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The Editor's Endorsement 


OBERT J. IZANT, of the Central 

National Bank in Cleveland, sending 

us a picture—reproduced on another page 

—of the meeting in Cleveland of the trust 

development division of the Financial 

Advertisers Association, writes this ex- 
planatory comment: 

“It reminds me to throw on the table 
this idea: that, speaking of society at large 
and the economical structural framework 
upon which it works, we are past the stage 
where banks pound away on the savings 
idea and have advanced to the stage where 
the trust idea is all-absorbing for the great 
middle class and up.” 

He’s right, we believe, and wrong. 
Granted that there is a_ tremendously 
growing interest in trust development, we 
must not, cannot, cease to pound inces- 
santly on savings. Savings is where we 
live—banks and public alike. 

The question is how shall we pound? Is 
the stroke strong and the aim true? Not 
the “rainy day,” as ain’t goin’ 
to rain no more; not “old age’’—we re- 
affirm that we’re growing younger day by 
day; and not “the poorhouse”— it has all 
but disappeared from the landscape. 

The trouble is, says our friend the banker 
—whom we will report as nearly as may be 
in his own words—we bankers have always 
been a little apologetic when talking to the 
customer about savings. Why should we 
apologize? Every man should have $500 
always in a savings account. 

Either it is a good investment or it isn’t. 
Unquestionably it is, else savings and bank- 
ing couldn’t exist. We pay 3 per cent, let 
us say, while the customer is complaining 
that Building & Loan and many safe 
securities pay 6 or 7 per cent. But for 
$500—perhaps not for $5,000—the return 
is not the important consideration. What 
investment of $500, other than savings, can 
be found that is always, instantly redeem- 
able at par? For $500—perhaps not for 
$5,000—it is a far better investment than 
any security paying 7 per cent. It is cash- 
able, saleable, in any exact amount you 
require—$44.70 or $432.63. With falling 
markets in Wall Street it is never in the 
slightest degree concerned. It is always 
liquid—redeemable absolutely at par. It 
is the most valuable investment for you 
that you could possibly buy. It is an in- 
valuable investment in security, for emer- 
gency, for your welfare—when a few dollars 
or a few hundred dollars, on the nail, at par, 
may mean the making of your future—for 
a trip, for instance, to a distant city for the 
interview for that bigger position, that 
opportunity that you’ve been waiting for. 
It’s your anchor, your security, the 
foundation of your progress. 

Without savings, there can’t be progress, 
can there, nor any “Getting On?” All 
right. Then here’s a recipe for getting on: 

First, a budget—the simplest that can 
be devised, to apportion your expenses, 
your fixed obligations. Most budgets are 
much too complicated. Use yours, the 
simple one, to determine over the year how 
much you can save regularly. 

Now, having determined the amount 
ou can reserve for savings, save $500 and 
eep it there. That’s your foundation. 

With your next $500, buy a Liberty bond. 
With your next $500 buy another Liberty 
bond. It is of no moment to you at this 
stage that the increase in the return, com- 
pared with savings interest, is very slight. 
You are building solidly. Next buy a good 
listed bond, then another—different. Never 
eep all your eggs in one basket. From 
there you may advance to other sound 
securities paying a little higher return— 
until you have reached your goal of $5,000. 
Goal?” we said. “Five thousand? 
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That all? Will that insure the future of 
self, wife and family for life?” 

“Certainly not,” said he. ‘Only the 
beginning. But follow that system of 
absolutely sound investment up fo $5,000 
and you will need no further advice from 
me or anyone else.” 


IHARLES Hanson Towne, in_his in- 
teresting “Adventures in Editing,” 
tells how the printer ludicrously scrambled 
a line in an Ella Wheeler Wilcox poem. 
She wrote “‘My soul is a lighthouse keeper” 
to see it come off press “My soul is a light 
housekeeper.” Another ray of sunshine 
that has come into his life is the opening 
sentence of a fiction manuscript, “The 
day the ball was to be that night dawned 
auspiciously.” 
Suspecting just such a slip of the type- 
writer or an inadvertent lapse from the 
author’s dependable lucidity, we wrote to 


C. M. Harger what about his quoting of a 
country banker who said: “I must be out 
among my customers and see that they 
tote fair.” Tote fair, he replies, is familiar 
“‘jayhawker” in his section of the Middle 
West, meaning to be on the square, to play 
fair. And so, in Mr. Harger’s article, ““The 
Small Bank Is a Real Man’s Job,” we have 
inserted interpretation of the expression 
for the benefit of others like ourselves eager 
to maintain a perfect record of learning one 
each day. 

e learn from this anthology of rural 
humanities that the country banker is 
Advisor Extraordinary to his people, not 
only financial, but social, political, eco- 
nomical—the court of first and last resort, 
perforce, in all the human relations except 
perhaps the spiritual. And we’re not so 
positive that even that exemption is 
absolute, for he prays for good crops, the 
only chance of his recompense. H.S 
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Through more than fifty years of 
constant growth and thousands 
of direct business connections 
established both here and abroad, 
the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company has built a service for 
importers, exporters, banks, trav- 
elers, and investors, which is 
truly world-wide in character. 


EP 


World-wide Banking Service 


The resources of this bank are 
large; its organization is well 
developed; its facilities highly 
specialized and its board of direc- 
tors composed of leaders in every 
branch of commerce and industry. 
Inquiries about our services and 
our ability to meet your banking 
needs are cordially invited. 
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OST any of us taking an in- 
M telligence test would have about 

the same reaction to the word 
“bank” —imposing pillars, tiled floor, 
marble counters, bronze grilles, 
enormous vault door with a glorified 
wagon wheel to turn the bolts, galaxies 
of blonde and brunette stenographers, 
batteries of adding machines, ledgers, 
vice-presidents, clerks, uniformed guard 
in the lobby. That is an easy one— 
ask me another. 

Where one institution fits that 
description there are thousands that 
do not and also thousands that have 
none of the usual identifying appur- 
tenances—except perhaps the ledger 
and a clerk. 

Take the Farmers State Bank of — 
call it Blankvillee A white frame 
structure with high false front faces a 
dirt street, the center of a hamlet of 
fifty houses, two or three discouraged 
stores, an elevator, garage, school 
house and a couple of struggling 
churches. Away for a dozen miles — 
farms and pastures. 

“The president in?” A young man 
who had been coaxing a reluctant 
stove motioned to the occupant of a 
cheap desk in a fenced-off corner of 
the room. 

“The president of the bank?” 

“Yes,” with a quizzical smile, “‘presi- 
dent and janitor —I hold both offices.” 
_ Before him and evidently the sub- 
ject of his scrutiny, was a bundle of 
notes, some showing the marks of long 
and frequent handling. 

“I was just looking through the 
bank’s paper,”’ he explained when we 
had become better acquainted, “trying 
to figure some way to collect a little. 
Suppose most of it will have to go 
until harvest anyhow.” 

“All notes of farmers?” 

“Most of them. The garage owes 
one and the grocery store one, but it is 
all the same thing—nobody in town 
can pay until he collects of the farmers. 
Some of these notes are three years old, 
been renewed until I am sick of seeing 
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Small Bank 
Real Man’s Job 


By C. M. HARGER 


them. When harvest comes I 
am going out and watch the 
wheat threshed and see if I can’t 
get results.” 

After all, rural prosperity 
traces back to the producer and 
the country banker must watch 
his customer to be sure the im- 
plement man, the furniture man, the 
radio salesman or the motor car dealer 
does not get ahead of him. 

“Theoretically I am a_ banker,” 
explained the president and janitor, 
“but actually I am a sort of guardian 
of the neighborhood. Sitting here and 
receiving deposits would not get me 
anywhere. I must be out among my 
customers and see that they tote 
fair—act on the square with me—as 
well as advise them on matters of 
their financial concern. And I am the 
father confessor, too. Just before you 
came in, a widow was here. She has 
been left with a mortgaged farm, three 
small children and not money enough 
to pay the doctor and undertaker. 
She wanted me to carry her affairs 
until she can do something —of course, 
I will though she never can pay out 
clear. But what are you going to do? 
Her husband was one of our customers.” 

“But when you make a loan you 
ought to know just what is the 


Brothers Under the Skin 


While the bank described in 
this article is housed in a small 
frame building, the greater num- 
ber of even the smallest institu- 
tions have bank homes that 
reflect taste and have complete 
equipment. Generally they are 
the most notable structures in 


the towns and are a credit to the 
community. 

However, the problem of the 
small bank is the same, whatever 
its habitation, and includes an 
intimate relation to the people 
of the territory it serves.—The 
Author. 


probability of prompt payment,” I 
suggested. 

“Ought to? Yes—but what hap- 
pens? Suppose John Field comes in — 
he did come in last week—and says 
he wants to borrow a thousand dollars 
for six months. Looks all right, 
doesn’t it? John has a farm with a 
small mortgage, some cattle and fifty 
acres of wheat out. But he knows and 
I know he does not want a thousand 
dollars for six months—he merely 
wants a thousand dollars. Six months 
has nothing to do with it. When the 
six months is up I will renew the note — 
maybe get a couple hundred dollars 
and maybe not. Next year or the 
year after, whenever John gets good 
and ready, he will pay the note —he is 
perfectly reliable you understand, but 
the farmer pays when he can and not 
before. 

“Why not sue him?” 

“That is just what a young bank 
examiner said the other day after look- 
ing over the slow paper. He picked 
out twenty-two notes that he said 
ought to be collected by law. I told 
him to write out an order to bring 
suit and I’d go to it —but he wouldn’t 
do that. I know all these people, have 
been in their homes and I know they 
will pay when it is reasonably possible 
—and if I set them out in the road, 
this bank would not last thirty days. 
Running a little bank is a human 
problem —not a matter of hard-boiled 
finance. With tact and patience, the 


problem can be worked out but you 
cannot clamp down and succeed. I 
know there is a lot of talk about bank 
failures being caused by too lenient 
banking but sometimes a community 
must be helped. 


If the banker has 
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sound financial sense he can usually 
guard against loss —though not always 
even then, if crop failures come. You 
must remember that a bank like this 
loans money in each of the twelve 
months but his customers get returns 
from their crops only once in a year. 
That is why it takes careful figuring 
and lots of patience.” 

“But you make it pay after all?” 

“Depends on how you figure it. 
This bank was started in 1903 with 
$15,000 capital—and we have it yet. 
It had originally thirty stockholders, 
mostly farmers around here who 
wanted a bank near by and also 
hankered for the glory of being con- 
nected with a bank. Now there are 
only ten stockholders, all farmers 
except myself and a storekeeper. The 
board of directors is made up of 
farmers —not one member knows any- 
thing about banking but as a whole 
they have a pretty shrewd idea of the 
credit of their neighbors. Along 
in war times when deposits were 
up to about $200,000, interest 


An hour had passed — not a customer 
had appeared; the weary clerk was 
still coaxing the reluctant stove. “I'd 
think you would get lonesome with no 
more callers than you seem to have.” 

“More folks will be in this afternoon 
—we keep open until six o’clock to 
accommodate the farmers. But there 
is a-plenty to do beside sitting here and 
doing business over the counter.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well, I write insurance and make 
farm loans for an Omaha trust com- 
pany —have to do it to piece out my 
salary. That means riding over the 


rates high and payments prompt, 
we paid 20 per cent dividends. 
Sounds big but it only means 
that we earned $3,000 a year 
profit. One year we paid an extra 
dividend of 40 per cent. For the 
past three years we have paid no 
dividends and have 
narrowly escaped 
an assessment on 
the stock —but we'll 
pull through and 
are thankful to be 
doing business, 
which a lot of once 
good banks are not. 
The deposits are 
down to $87,000 — 
that means we have 
had to pay out 


about $113,000 and collect most of 


it on paper that is mighty slow in 
these times. The farmer often has 
so little surplus after meeting his ex- 
penses that he cannot reduce his debts 
—and the local bank is always his 
dependence to see him through. I 
sometimes wish I did not know the 
fathers and mothers of my customers 
and did not allow the human element to 
enter into our transactions. We would 
be better off—at least financially.” 


: 


country inspecting 
land and buildings. 
Then there’s what 
I call ‘neighbor 
service.” It does not 
appearanywhereon 
the books but it is 
oneofthethingsthat 
come with my job. 

“Lastnight about 
ten o'clock a tele- 
phone call came 
from Jim Boudine’s 
—he’s a stock man over on Turkey 
creek, eleven miles east. Jim was very 
ill and wanted to see me immediately. 
Roads were muddy but my flivver 
plowed through and I found Jim look- 
ing pretty peaked. He wanted to 
make his will. He has considerable 
property but it is scattered and there 
are nine children, some married. I 
wrote that will four times and finally 
suited it to his ideas at three o’clock 
in the morning. If Jim gets well, he 
will never pay me a cent —he is one of 
the bank’s stockholders. If he does 
not, maybe the estate will come across 
—but probably not. It all goes into 
the general list of things that are a 
part of the rural banker’s duties.” 

Here was a caller —an anxious-faced 
man who motioned the banker to the 
rear of the room. They whispered a 
long time. 


THE BURROUGHS 


“Tim’s boy has gone and done it 
again,” commented the president and 
janitor sadly when he had bowed his 
visitor out. “That kid goes along 
issuing checks without thinking whether 
he has any money in the bank or not. 
Gave one up at the county seat for 
gasoline to take his girl riding. The 
garage man filed a complaint and a 


warrant is out — Tim wants me 
to go up and fix it. I’ll have 
to take a half day off —find the 
county attorney, pay the check 
and the costs and generally straighten 
it out. He wants me to keep it out of 
the papers—guess I can do that, 
too. Banking is a queer business, 
ain’t it?” 

Maybe it was a part of the “neighbor 
service” that had just been mentioned 
and the banker seemed to think that it 
was something that ought to be done 


—but just what it had to do with his’ 


profession was a little vague. 

The telephone gave insistent demand 
for attention. I heard but one side of 
the conversation: “‘Going to sell every- 
thing? ‘Tuesday, at one o’clock? All 
right [Pll be out. What? Oh, make 
the terms 10 per cent in six months, 8 
per cent if paid when due, 2 per cent 
off for cash.” 

“Fancher family is moving to Cali- 
fornia,” the banker confided. ‘Their 
farm was foreclosed on them last 
month. Going to have an auction of 
all their stock and household goods — 
hope it sells high —owe the bank four 
hundred dollars. Now here is where 
we make some of the money you were 
just talking about. I am going to get 
five whole dollars. All I’ll have to do 
is to drive out to that sale nine miles, 
stick around all afternoon, listen to a 
leather-lunged auctioneer dispose of 
hogs, horses, tinware, churns and bed 
springs, fix up notes for the buyers who 
haven’t the cash, probably keep the 
record of the sale and see to it that I 
get the bank’s money. We used to do 
all this free on the theory that we got 
some good notes but now we charge 
them five dollars—the county seat 
banks charge ten, but we think we will 
be easy. Anyhow it is worth something 
to get the bank out of a rather dubious 
loan. Then perhaps there is some ad- 
vertising in having on the bottom of the 
sale bills, ‘Farmers State Bank, 
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Banker.’ It indicates that we are on 
earth anyhow.” 

Probably the banker did not mean 
to complain —he took it all as part of 
the job, one which comes so close to 
the everyday affairs of his customers 
who look to him as the authority in 
financial matters and depend upon him 
for the many details of their business 


life with which they are not 
themselves familiar. They 
have faith that he is able 
to solve their problems and 
extend to them the aid they need. 
“You ought to have come in last 
February and first of March —you’d 
have thought this bank was doing a 
real business” —coming back to the 
desk after showing the languid clerk 
how to enter a draft on the books. 
“Everybody in the township who had 
to make an income tax return seemed 
to think the banker was foreordained 
to make out his report. I put in ten to 
twelve hours a day wrestling with 
figures. Some of the farmers came over 
after supper and several nights I 
stayed here until midnight. Generally 
they had no records except their bank 
book and checks; they did not know 
how much they had made or lost and 
it was up to me to find out. Some- 
times I found about the right figures 
and sometimes I guessed it off —the 
government is welcome to try to do it 
better if it can. Anyhow, only a 
mighty few had to pay any tax. 
“There was one bright spot. A 
young farmer who had been working 
hard all year and had taken on a lot of 
operations outside his crops came in to 
fix up his report. He had bought and 
sold hogs, shipped cattle, raised poultry, 
run a dairy herd, sold eggs and milk, 
traded motor cars and had a con- 
glomeration of figures that would have 
stumped the mathematics teacher of a 
university. Item by item we straight- 
ened it out and finally I had the bal- 
ance —he had cleared $2,300 above his 
living expenses and some money spent 
on fixing up the house. He fairly 
beamed, ‘Say,’ he exclaimed, ‘would 
you mind making a copy of all that so 
I can take it home and show to my 
wife? She’ll sure be pleased —and 
tomorrow I’m going to order that 
radio she has been wanting.’ ” - 
“The bank ought to make some in- 


come out of all that service,” I 
suggested. 

“Do you think we charge ’em for it? 
Bless you, that is a part of the labor of 
love that we give to show that we are 
faithful to our trust as the financial 
bulwark of the community. Folks 
think it is an honor to let us know ex- 
actly what they have been doing and I 
am the only person on the townsite 
who is trusted with business and 
family secrets of that sort. I ought 
to be glad to do it for the information 
I get—at least the folks seem to 
think so.” 


to the county seat. Folks from here 
drive up there almost every day —only 
thirty or forty minutes instead of half 
a day as it used to be. That is what is 
the matter with our local stores. Fact 
is they are about all in—all three of 
them. Folks like to do business with a 
big bank, tiled floor, marble slabs and 
all that, and they take their accounts 
where they do their trading. And 
those who do it have usually the 
largest accounts. This makes it harder 
for the local institution and trans- 
forms it from being a real bank into a 
sort of service station, including a lot 
of accommodations that do not come 
under the definition of bank in any 
sense.” 

Theoretically a bank has but one 
thing to sell —credit. Actually it must 
meet the conditions of its locality and 
sell or give away—largely donate — 
other commodities and services in 
order to hold its place and carry on its 
activities. While the country 
bank is always comparatively a 


When suspen- 
sions of small banks 
have occurred the 
reason is generally 
stated to be “‘frozen 
loans.” The actual . 
fact often has been 
that the banker, 
living as he does 
close to the people 
of the community, 
has been trying to 
help those whose 
financial conditions had become 
oppressive. The note was extended, 
the new loan was made and the 
customer was kept a-going. Some- 
times the experiment was a failure. 
Then, if the community lacked a sur- 
plus from income and steadily with- 
drew its savings from the bank, the 
results of the race between collection 
of notes and dwindling deposits deter- 
mined whether or not the bank could 
survive. As the banker said, it is a 
human problem in a larger sense than 
the officials of a city institution realize 
and one that calls for both tact, 
intelligence and courage. 

*“*All our decreased deposits have not 
come from the needs of our people,” 
explained the banker. “We have lost 
some good customers to the county 
seat banks, sixteen miles away. Three 
miles east there’s a hard-surfaced road 


small bank it is the really minor 
institution that has the most 
complicated task and it has been 
the one that has taken the brunt 
of the depression in the farm 
_ country. A loss that would bea 
trifle to a bank with a surplus of 
$100,000 becomes of moment to 
one with $10,000 
from which to meet 
losses. In 1924 
and 1925, taken 
together, 63 per cent 
of the suspensions 
were of banks with 
$25,000 capital or 
less and the greater 
portion of them in 
six states of the agri- 
cultural country. 
“It is easy to say 


that the small bank should increase its 
volume of business and add to its de- 
posits— but while banksaresonumerous, 
there is only so much business,” re- 
marked the president and janitor, “Take 
this county —it has a bank for every 
thousand persons, counting women and 
children. Of course, we ought to con- 
solidate—but our bank is going to 
stay on earth—at least that is our 
present intention.” : 

things getting better or worse?” 


(Continued on page 50) 
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J. M. Place and John Hays Hammond, with President Coolidge to whom were 
esented a a egpregation of newsboys, members of the Newsboys Savings 
Fostered by Mr. Hammond and Mr. Place, the plan of organizing clubs 


is said to be successful in many cities 


THE BURROUGHS 


the 


The executive committee of the Trust Development Division of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, meeting in Cleveland. Right to left 


they are: Tracey E. Herrick, H. W. Kitchel, A. B 
F. Pelham, W. A. Stark, R. E. Hoeflich, 


Paul Laferty, Arthur F. Young, H. 


Hussander, G. M. Pyle, 


Samuel Marsh and Robert J. Izant 


Behind the bars—of the teller’s 
wicket—Mahlon B. Smith, 
eighty, has just completed sixty 
years of continuous service for 
the Seamen's Bank for Savings 
in New York. He was guest of 
honor and presented with a 
loving cup at a dinner given by 
the Bank Club 


Camera 


John Henderson, clerk in the 
Comptroller's office in Wash- 
ington, makes toys out of 
the pulp from old money 
after it has been destroyed 
in the huge steel macerator 
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ccounting for Loan Interest 


A Fool-Proof Method of Accounting for the Interest 
on Loans, Coupled With an Accurate Accrual System 


Skelton Williams as Comptroller 

of the Currency, national banks 
were instructed to install accrual 
systems covering interest earned but 
not collected on loans and securities 
held by them, and unearned discount 
collected c i loans. 

The banks used various means to 
arrive at the correct balances to be 
set up. 

The most common procedure con- 
sisted, and still consists, of figuring 
interest earned but not yet paid on 
each note to a given date, the total 
arrived at in this manner being set up 
as a debit balance in an account en- 
titled, ‘Interest Earned, Uncollected.”’ 
From date of installation a record was 
kept showing classification of all notes 
as to their interest rates, new notes 
being added and paid ones deducted 
from the total of each rate classifica- 
tion. Daily earnings on each rate were 
calculated and the sum total debited 
to the new account on the bank’s 
books and credited to account “In- 
terest on Loans Income Account.” 
Interest collected was credited to 
account ‘“‘Interest Earned, Uncol- 
lected.”’ This latter account reflected 
from day to day the earned uncollected 
interest of the bank on its notes. 

Unearned discounts were treated in 
a similar manner, a credit balance was 
set up on the books of all discount 
collected, not yet earned, from a given 
date, and additions and deductions 
were arrived at as outlined in the 
preceding paragraph. 

While this system has its merits, it 
also has its serious defects. Unless the 
balance set up at the start is arrived 
at in a most painstaking and careful 
manner, it is of course wrong from its 
inception. Clerks entrusted with its 
operation must at all times remember 
that cancellation of interest on notes 
charged off or for other reasons, changes 
of interest rates, particularly when 
back-dated, additional interest col- 
lected and a number of other irregu- 
larities, will affect the correctness of 
the balances set up and _ necessitate 
adjustments. The only verification of 
the correctness of the balances lies in 
the repetition of the operation in 
arriving at the initial balances of the 
two new accounts, calculating all 
accrued interest to a given date on 
each and every note, consuming a 
great deal of time, and for this reason 
a check is instituted ordinarily only 


D5sectton the term of office of John 


By E. MADER 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
Los Angeles 


once or twice each year. Larger in- 
stitutions, exercising the best of care, 
had difficulties arriving within a rea- 
sonable amount of the control figures. 

Most of these difficulties may be over- 
come by use of a method to be described. 

It is customary with most of the 
larger banking institutions to have on 
file for auditing, verification and other 
purposes, a set of note copies, either 
in card form or carbon copies. This 
extra set is used in the auditing de- 
partments for daily audit of loan 
principal and also for verification of 
interest collected, and is made the 
basis of the new method. 

Installation can be made gradually. 
The first operation is the calculation of 
interest on all new loans and on all 
payments to December 31; and on the 
notes already on file, interest is cal- 
culated to December 31 at the next 
interest payment. 

According to the theory of it, we 
debit interest on new notes to Decem- 
ber 31, credit interest on all principal 
payments from date of payment to 
December 31, credit all interest col- 
lected and extend all balances. This 
should result in the closing of principal 
and interest balances simultaneously, 
provided interest is paid when the note 
is cancelled. 

The following example (Form A) will 
illustrate the application of the principle: 


notes to December 31 minus or plus 
daily variations by reason of payments 
of interest, interest on payments of 
principal credited or new notes intro- 
duced. If up to this point the old 
record of daily earnings has been con- 
tinued and the date of installation of 
this control is April 30, multiply your 
earnings for April 30 by 245, the 
number of days to December 31, de- 
duct this sum, representing interest 
from April 30 to December 31 on total 
loans, from total interest balances of 
your individual record (Form A) and 
the net amount represents accruals to 
April 30 earned, not yet paid, and 
should agree with the ledger balance 
of the account “Interest Earned, Un- 
collected.” If you keep up your 
record of daily earnings, you can make 
comparison between your control and 
ledger balance from day to day. If 
you had not previously kept a record of 
daily earnings, the following method, 
providing also a verification of the 
figures already established, is most 
accurate and effective: 


AFTER a full trial balance run of all 

your notes, multiply your total by 
the most common rate, ordinarily six 
per cent, go through the notes a second 
time, and add or deduct the amount of 
notes where the rate differs. For in- 
stance, for a 7 per cent note of $1,000, 
add $1,000 to your total; for a 5 per 
cent note of $2,000, deduct $2,000 
from your total, etc. Double listing 
will result in an accurate grand total 


FORM A 
Description of Note 
Principal Interest 

Date Am’t Paid Bal. Due Paid To Dr. Cr. Bal. 
Jan. 8°27 $1522.50 $90.56 $ $90.56 
Jan. 28 ’27 315.00 1207.50 17.80 72.76 
Feb. 1°27 315.00 892.50 17.49 55.27 
Feb. 8 °27 Interest Payment Feb. 8°27 6.81 48.46 
Feb. 9 ’27 420.00 472.50 22.75 25.71 
Feb. 16 °27 420.00 52.50 22.26 3.45 
Feb. 25 ’27 52.50 None 2.68 | 
Feb. 25 ’27 Interest Payment Feb. 25°27 -78 Cr. .01 
Feb. 25 ’27 Adjustment of Balance Ot. . None 


Without discussing the “Form A” 
record any further, I shall now outline 
the manner in which it can be used to 
control the account set up of “Interest 
Earned not Collected.” 

After all interest balances on indi- 
vidual records have been established, 
their sum total represents interest 
which the bank should collect on its 


giving one year’s interest after the 
usual two decimals are pointed off. 
This total after division by 360 results in 
the earnings for the next following day. 

To accurately ascertain the daily 
earnings hereafter, the following pro- 
cedure is used: 

Calculate interest on all new notes 
and also on payments from date made 
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FORM D. NOTES 

wecnease no. To Gemenar Leooen Barance TOTAL ACCRUED TO LOAN CAROS AOJUSTMENTS 

oecacase Stor DECEMBER INTEREST BALANCES NET OFFERENCE Loss Gain 
april] 2. 71 245] 11160,/095./ 63 89; 344,60] 14249,//440] 44 1,| 249, 440)39 0,04 LI 
May 1} 45738.) 2 14. 3] 244] 14156, |101./ 64 460194 | 245, 562)74 0,04 1.) 04 
May 2/4) 752.16 - i. 243] 14154, | 888.) 26 90,| 206461 | 1,245, 07) 245,| 095401 0}06 «| 78 
may | 242] 1/149, 95} | 716/59] 1 54] 1,| 239,] 537}49 o}os| #72192) es 

1 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 9 10 14 


EXPLANATION 


Column 1 Date of entry covering interest earned based on balance of the 


preceding day. 
Column 2 Daily earnings on date indicated. 


Column 3 Increase or decrease for following days, see form B. 


Column 4 Number of days to December 31. 


Column 5 Multiplication of daily earnings, Column 2 with number of 


days lumn 4. 


or paid to December 31. These 
figures are already used in the estab- 
lishment of Form A. Totals will 
result in the following set up, the date 
of which, for exemplification, is May 
J, 1927. 
FORM B 
INTEREST ACCRUALS 


Date May 1 


1. Number of daysto December31 —244 
2. New Loans.......... $24,093.38 
3. Payments... . $20,554.32 
4. Increase....... 3,539.06 
5. Decrease. 

14.5043 


(4 Decimal Points) 
The explanation is: 

Line 1. Number of days from date 
of note or payment to December 31. 

Line 2. Total Interest debited to 
individual records (Form A) on new 
notes from date made, May 1, to 
December 31. 

Line 3. Total interest credited to 
individual records (Form A) on note 
payments from date of payment, May 
1 to December 31. 

Line 4. Difference between interest 
debited and credited to December 31 
if increase. 

Line 5. Difference between interest 
debited and credited to December 31 
if decrease. 

Line 6. Net increase or decrease of 
daily earnings per day (division of 
total on line 4 or 5 by number of days 
on line 1). 

The amount of $14.5043 is now 
added to the day’s earnings arrived at 
as per preceding paragraph on date of 
installation of this method (April 30) 
and the total represents earnings for 
May 2, 1927. 

To prove the correctness of addi- 
tions to or deductions from daily 
earnings, proceed as follows: 

Ascertain the total of new loans 
from the ledger control account, multi- 
ply by the most common rate (6 per 
cent) add $1,000 for a new $1,000 loan 
carrying a 7 per cent rate, deduct 
$2,000 twice for a new loan of $2,000 


Column 6 General ledger balance of ‘‘interest earned, uncollected.” 
Column 7 Total of Columns 5 and 6 all interest accrued to December 3]. 


This total must agree with amount of 


Column 8 A grand total of all interest balances indicated on individual 
loan records (Form A). 

Column 9 Difference between columns 8 and 9, which should not exceed 
one or two cents per day. 


Columns 10-11 Adjustments as per Form E. 


carrying a 4 per cent rate, etc., point 
off two decimals and insert the prod- 
uct on line 2, Form C. Proceed in the 
same manner as to payments, insert 
the product on line 3, Form C and 
divide the difference by 360 which will 
give you the net increase or decrease on 
line 5 to agree with amount indicated 
on line 5, Form B. 


FORM C 
INTEREST ACCRUALS 
Date May 1 


1. Annual Basis —360 days 

2. New Leems...:...... $35,547.61 
3. Payments........ . 30,326.04 
4. Imcrease............. 5,221.57 
5. Decrease............ 

14.5043 


(4 Decimal Points) 

The following factors are now avail- 
able for the absolute control of all 
interest to be collected, the control of 
ledger balance of “Interest Earned, 
Uncollected,”’ as well as daily earnings 
and results in Form D, reproduced 
herewith. 

A little study of Form D should con- 
vince you that no balance is possible if 
any of the factors entering in the cal- 
culations are incorrect. To facilitate 
control of the total of interest balances 
on individual records (Form A), some 
of the forms previously mentioned 
may be consolidated into one Form 
“E”’ also indicating total of “Interest 
Accrued, Unpaid” if no ledger balance 
is set up (See Form E). 

The following items in Form E may 
need some explanation: 

Line 6. Total interest balances of 
individual records (Form A) of pre- 
ceding day. 

Line 7. Corresponds 
already explained. 

Line 8. Refund of Interest over- 
charged to borrowers. 

Line 9. Interest accrued and _ in- 
terest collected on individual records 
(Form A) will not always balance to 
the cent on payment in full of note and 
this line takes care of adjustments 
necessary if interest collected is a trifle 


with line 1 


in excess of the required amount to 
close out interest balance on any of the 
paid notes. If a ledger balance is 
set up, the following entry must be 
passed to adjust: 

CR. “Interest on Loans —Income 
Account.” 

Dr. “Interest Accrued — Unpaid.” 

Line 10. A similar system in opera- 
tion on discounts will sometimes 
cause confusion necessitating adjust- 
ments. 

Line 12. Total amount of interest 
collected by bank. 

Line 13. Corresponds with line 2. 

Line 14. Same as line 9 except that 
it represents a slight shortage. This 
adjustment should be carefully watched 
for any amounts charged off which 
might have been collected. 

Line 15. Same as line 10. 

Line 16. Total interest balances on 
individual records at the close of the 
day. 

Lines 17-18 Net difference must 
agree with net difference of balances 
before posting and after posting to 
individual records (Form A) in much 
the same manner as savings accounts 
or liability records are kept in balance. 

Line 20 Same as column 2 Form D. 

Line 21 Same as line 8, Form E. 

Line 22 Same as line 9 plus 10, 
Form E. 

Line 24 Same as line 12, Form E. 

Line 25 Same as line 14 plus 15, 
Form E. 

Important: Entries corresponding to 
line 20 and line 22 are passed the next 
day. 

The point has now been reached 
where we may discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of the method. 


ADVANTAGES 


Ist. It controls interest  indi- 
vidually as well as collectively and 
furnishes accurate accrual method. 

2nd. None of the figures entering 
in Form D can be incorrect without 
causing differences. 

3rd. Auditor absolutely controls all 
income by the aid of Form C and D 
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note records (Form A) corresponding 


INTEREST ACCRUALS NOTES FORM E with this batch. Also run before and 

Number of Days to December 31 Date May Ist, 1927. after balances to check extensions and 

244 Days Annual Basis—360 Days verify amount of daily earnings by 

1 New Loans......... $24,093.38 New Loans.......... $35,547.61 dividing total by 365. 

. 2 Payments.......... 20,554.32 Payments........... 30,326.04 12th. Notification and debiting of 

¢ 3 Increase............ 9,009.06 ere Reel. interest may be done by a separate 

3 4 Decrease........ 5 Decrease............ unit and the Note Department is 


relieved of this work as_ interest 
collected is self-auditing. 

While this system may on first con- 
sideration seem complicated, after 


(4 Decimal Points) 


INTEREST CONTROL—NOTE CARDS 
6 Opening Interest Balance................... 
7 


(4 Decimal Points) 


$1,245,562.74 $1,245,562.74 


24,093.38 full tnstallation you will find that it is 

8 8.65 easy to operate. You may also feel 

Dr. Adj 18 that it entails considerably more work. 

it This is true only to a limited extent. 
sa 12 Interest Collected.........$ 4,016.18 ame Additional work is as follows: 

ced 13 Interest on Payments... .. 20,554.32 (a) Extension of interest balances 


14 Cr. Adjustments.......... 
15 Trans’d to Discounts...... 
16 Closing Int. Balance...... 


INTEREST—EARNED—UNCOLLECTED (Ledger Balance) 

19 Opening Balance.............. $ 89,460.94 
20 Earnings transferred to Interest Income Account.............. 4,752.62 
4,016.18 
26 ee 90,206.81 


$ 24,570.50 $1,245,095.05 


consuming only a few minutes of his 
time each day, together with full trial 
balance of interest balances once a 
month. 

4th. The ease with which it can be 
applied to branch banking institutions 
by use of report, Form E. 

5th. No more losses to the bank by 
errors in the pointing off of decimals 
repeated by several clerks. , 

6th. Easy of operation, no com- 
plicated tables are necessary, forms in 
use can readily be adjusted. 

7th. All debits and credits of in- 
terest corresponding to principal 
(amount of new notes and of payments) 
is correct before being posted, as daily 
net increase or decrease of Forms B 
and C must agree. 

8th. To eliminate small left-over 
balances in interest column on indi- 
vidual records (Form A) run up on 
minus and plus keys of adding machine 
necessitating only one entry per day, 
which may be consolidated with trans- 
fer of daily earned interest. 
_ 9th. In case of back-dating of 
interest on note renewals, interest 
balance due on old note can be trans- 
ferred to new note without entry. 

10th. No paid-up note record 
(Form A) can be filed without the 
interest having been collected in full. 

llth. The periodical calculating of 
accrued interest to verify correctness 
of former methods is unnecessary. On 
December 31 or thereabouts, however, 
interest for one year must be charged 
to allloans. This interest is calculated 
ahead of time (365-360 day basis) and 


posted in pencil on Form A. On date 
of application the principal of notes is 
run up in batches of say 50, the total of 
batches to agree with ledger control, 
multiply the total of each batch by the 
most current rate (6 per cent) add and 
deduct higher or lower rates, add 1/72 
to total if you are charging on 365-360 
day basis, point off two decimals and 
the amount so arrived at must be the 
same as interest posted on-individual 


The Rule 


which may be entirely overcome by 
machine operation, the machine fur- 
nishing all totals of Form E, in one 
operation of posting Form A from 
note department Journals now in use, 
including also the interest calculations 
on principal to December 31. 

(b) Calculating interest on new 
notes to December 31. 

(c) Calculating interest on pay- 
ments to December 31; this seeming 
additional work is offset by the fact 
that interest on notes where payments 
are made can be verified in one opera- 
tion, namely, calculating interest from 
date to which interest is paid to 
December 31 on balance of principal 
which must agree with balance of 
interest. Paid notes need no further 
checking, as interest balance auto- 
matically closes out. 

Any banker that has during his 
career witnessed the looting of his 
bank’s interest account, will agree that 
the system above outlined would have 
been cheap at twice its cost of operation. 
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By RAY HAWKSLEY 
Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco 


T HAS been found that most differ- 

ences in adding machine lists are 
caused by transpositions. Other pos- 
sible causes, of course, are: items left 
out, items included in error, and errors 
caused by hitting the wrong key, a 4 
for a 5, etc. 

It being true that most errors are 
caused by transpositions, a great deal 
of time may be saved by the applica- 
tion of certain mathematical rules. A 
transposition of figures is a mathe- 
matical operation, and the laws of 
mathematics apply to it. The dusty 
symbols of the algebra student can be 
made to come into the light of day 
and do practical everyday work in a 
very simple way, as will be presently 
shown. 

Transpositions of all kinds fall into 
two main classes, the digit transposi- 


tions, and the decimal transpositions. 

A digit transposition is the kind 
where 25.00 is written in error as 52.00, 
or 378.00 is written as 738.00, etc. 
These are called digit transpositions 
because the digits are changed in order, 
the middle one coming first, or 
the one which should be last coming 
second. 

But transpositions of the type of 
23.00 written as .23 and 4,500.00 
written as 45.00 are called decimal 
transpositions, because the combina- 
tion of digits is moved bodily across 
one or more decimal places, without 
disturbing the sequence of the digits 
in the combination. In the one, then, 
the digits are changed, and in the other, 
the decimal point is changed. 

A well-known fact is that all trans- 
positions, no matter of what kind, or 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Three Original Ideas 
Offered by a Bank in 
Columbus to Help Keep 
a Correct Record of the 
Business on the Books 


By CHARLES 8S. ANDERSON 
Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio 


ERE at the Ohio National, we 
have devised two or three little 
accessories which were invented 

in response to a need and which have 
proven quite useful. 

Every bank teller frequently is asked 
to split deposits. The customer will 
have a check say for $125 and will ask 
for $25 in cash, the other $100 to be 
credited to his account. The simple 
way would be to list the check at $100, 
and ordinarily that would be the last 
of it. But every once in a while, as 
every teller knows, accounts have to 
be “‘straightened out,”’ and the deposit 
ticket file dug up and the deposits 
checked up. Very frequently, too, in 
this process, it is important to be able 
to identify the items in each deposit. 
This occurs, also, when the history of a 
missing or disputed check is being 
traced. 

Then again, sometimes a messenger 
or clerk from the office of a depositor, 
making a deposit for the employer, 
will ask for cash or part cash on one or 
more checks in the lot, even though 
they are endorsed for deposit. 

To protect the bank, and to obviate 
possible disputes or misunderstandings, 
we provide each teller with a rubber 
stamp like this: 


Received in cash $ 
Which the undersigned hereby authorizes The Oh.o 
National Bank to deduct from deposit of this date 


Signed 
By 
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are made payable), on account Oo 


OHIO NATIONAL BANK of © 
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n on endorsements for 


i tures herei 
to whom such withdrawals 


Initial Deposit 


The corporation signature card with lines inside for thirteen signatures and on the back (when 
folded) is space for the required information and instructions that should accompany a new account 


Its purpose, and its efficiency when 
placed on the deposit ticket and 
properly signed, will be apparent at a 
glance. 

Another useful innovation is what 
we call our corporation signature card. 
Our ordinary cards are 3 x 5 with an 
open slot at the bottom to fit the filing 
drawers. These are all right for ac- 
counts where two or even three signa- 
tures are to be filed, but there are some 
accounts here with as many as eight or 
ten authorized signatures, and the 3 x 
5 card is not adequate. One way out 
is to use as many cards as may be 
needed to accommodate all the names, 
but we prefer all of them on the same 


CARD IS OUT 
For Signature of Date 


on Account. 


ia THE OHIO NATIONAL BANK of Columbus _,,, 


The “‘out card”’ 


ecard. So our corporation card is 514 
x 5, with a “score”’ for folding running 
across the 5-inch way, 24 inches from 
the slot end. This, when folded at the 
score, fits the filing drawer O. K. On 
the front of the folded-down part is the 
same wording as on the front of the 
ordinary card, and on the back (when 
folded) are spaces to be filled with the 
required information and instructions 
that should accompany the opening of 
a new account. 

On the other side of the card, which 
opens out to the full 514 length, are 
lines for thirteen signatures, with a 
separate column at the right side for 
the titles, if any, of the officials who 
sign. 

We have found this very much more 
satisfactory than to use more than one 


card for an account, or to try to crowd 
more than three names on one card. 

Then we have what we know as the 
“out” signature card. This is 3 x 5in 
size, and is headed “Card is Out.” It 
has spaces for all the data that would 
be entered on the regular card and is 
used when an account is opened by one 
person for another, or when it is 
necessary, for any reason, to send the 
regular card out for the signature of 
any person. 

This card goes through the same 
routine as the regular card: to the 
central file, to the daily record of new 
accounts, etc., except that it is not 
filed but kept at the new account desk 
until the regular card comes in, when 
the temporary card is destroyed. 
Running through these out-cards each 
day shows which signatures are not 
yet filed, and after an out-card is a 
week old, an effort is made to bring in 
the regular card. Meanwhile we have 
all the “‘dope” on the account in case 
of need. 

If my descriptions are not clear, we 
shall be gratified if anybody wants to 
see samples earnestly enough to ask 
for them. 


Success Textbooks 


A FISCAL program for depositors 
which insures financial success if 
followed, is announced by the State 
Bank of Chicago. 

The bank is distributing sixteen 
textbooks, each meeting a definite 
need. One “How to Become a 
Financial Success,”’ lays down a simple 
set of rules by which a person can 
become independent. 

The series ranges from ‘“‘How to 
Make the Family Income Go Farther” 
and “‘How to Own a Home,” to “How 
to Build Your Credit” and ‘How to 
use Your Bank for Profit.” 

These prosperity handbooks cover 
every phase of individual finance. 
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by FRED COPELAND 


ITH the crab apple trees in 
W full feather in northern New 

England, Director Clutchbill of 
the Ferndale National knew it was 
time for his annual trip to Wrynose 
village. The bank had one checking 
account there which Mr. Clutchbill had 
held by main strength for eleven years, 
not knowing when he would need it for 
trading purposes should President Per- 
kins of the local bank in Wrynose 
succeed in getting one in Ferndale 
village. Both gentlemen were fully 
aware of the awful advertising the 
Ferndale National’s checks made in 
Wrynose and when they chanced to 
meet, they spoke not as _ personal 
admirers speak to each other. 

Wrynose is not an easy place to get 
to from Ferndale. There is a change of 
cars to be made at a halfway point. A 
single car and small engine, panting 
hard on its hands and kmees, makes 
the last lap of the troublesome trip. 
But Director Clutchbill had decided 
on a certain day to call on the foreign 
customer, leave his annual box of 
twenty-five cigars and come home as 
from a funeral. 

At the junction he made the change 
and sat down to enjoy himself as much 
as possible when who should come 
down the car aisle to him but President 
Perkins of the Locust Trust Company 
in Wrynose. The president of the 
rival institution had been down to 
market; that is to say, to Boston to 
get his gills varnished and to take on 
city adjustments. His eye when it 
caught sight of Mr. Clutchbill in- 
stantly showed a wordly glint, but a 
veil of diplomacy mercifully lowered 
the lids to a slit. 

Director Clutchbill knew exactly 
that his rival had caught him in the 
act of entering hostile territory, but he 
sat tight on his red plush cinder- 
sprinkled cushion and put out signs of 
brotherly love —well harnessed, how- 
ever, from ear nets to ankle pads. 

The portly president of the Locust 
Trust sat down opposite Mr. Clutch- 
bill, tenderly removed a new straw hat 
from his perspiring forehead, and 
spoke. 

“Getting any new spring overdrafts 
Over in your bank, Mr. Clutchbill?” 

The old director pulled a warlike 
breath past his adenoids but his voice 
was mild and harp-like when he spoke. 


HAR OL D 

FLUCKE 

Its thin round mouth pressed sharply on the 

pistol pocket of the cashier who had stepped back 
of the paying window 

“We claim to have the premier 
check beater in this section,” he 
announced easily as though speaking 
news. 

“Usually I agree with you, as you 
know,”’ lied the Locust Trust presi- 
dent, “but it’s common knowledge we 
have the one flawless specimen in 
Wrynose when it comes to drawing a 
check and beating it to the bank.” 

“You mean fast for Wrynose,”’ 
yawned Director Clutchbill, looking 
out of the window at the gentle flowing 
Locust Creek now that the train was 
limping along. 

“You don’t think so.. .I see,” 
tooted President Perkins, ‘‘so I’m 
going to tell you who heis. Itis Joe 
Benson.” 

“That skinny lawyer? I knew it 
must be some runner. We got hack 
loads of such in Ferndale; all of ’em 
can beat a check in straight runnin’. 
Our champion check beater don’t 
even leave the building he’s in.” 

“He gets someone to do it for him,” 
stated President Perkins. 

“No, he don’t. And he’s just a 
common tooth-puller.” 

“You mean Sam Lovell, the dentist 
over in your town?” 


Thirteen 


Director Clutchbill nodded gently 
as though there was nothing more to be 
said. 

President Perkins leaned forward. 
“I’m going to tell you something. 
Our feller don’t even go into the bank 
door ahead of his check, but he makes 
the deposit all the same. I happen to 
remember your dentist is just the 
same distance from your bank that 
our lawyer is from our’n. I’ve got a 
$10 bill that says our feller makes the 
fastest time.” 

Mr. Clutchbill raised his eyebrows 
in surprise. “We can’t leave two $10 
bills in any one’s hands to hold around 
here. You know it ain’t safe.” 


PRESIDENT Perkins’ eyes jigged up 

and down like gnats, at the dig at his 
section of the county. “The engineer 
on this train has been known to me for 
forty years and he has been known to 
you for eighty. We can let him hold 
the bets.” 

“‘He appears safe; he don’t go fast 
enough to be dangerous. We'll call it 
a bet if you give me your word same’s 
I give mine that neither of our cashiers 
is to know anything about it nor any 
telephone’s to be used. It’s to be 
pulled off natural-like without further 
premeditation than we give it our- 
selves.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” 
nodded President Perkins, red of face 
as he pulled out a cigar and bit an 
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inch off its picked end. “I'll race my 
man today while you’re in Wrynose. 
I know more’n twenty people he owes 
money to. I'll get one of them to dun 
him and get a check. You be sitting 
right on the hotel veranda at 1 o’clock 
where you can see every move and 
can hold a watch. The race is to be 
timed from the instant the holder of 
the check comes out on the street and 
heads for the bank, and time is up 
when the depositor beats it in.” 

When the town clock in the white 
ehurch steeple of Wrynose village 
cackled and then seemed to drop an 
egg dead center for one ring of the 
gong, Director Clutchbill was roosting 
quietly on a chair on the veranda of the 
Travelers’ Home. Down the street 
at the far end of the one short country 
village block there hung a sign at right 
angles to the side of the building. Mr. 
Clutchbill knew that it read: Joseph 
U. Benson, Attorney-at-Law. At 
the old director’s end of the block and 
directly across a tiny street which 
entered the main thoroughfare were the 
two open but barred side windows of 
the Locust Trust Company, its main 
entrance being around the front corner 
on the main street. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock the president 
of the trust company drove to the 


Director Clutchbill went down with flying coat tail 
and a yell out of the dog that spoke of murder 


curb beside the hotel, 
let out a mean-look- 
ing passenger, shut 
off the engine, and 
mounted to the hotel 


ward his passenger 
who was now mak- 
ing his way down 
the block. 

“That,” said he, “‘is the citizen who 
will dig a check out of our wily lawyer. 
I tipped him off it would be a good 
time to collect $20 on a debt. He was 
grateful and will not be put off.” 

Director Clutchbill sat mildly fas- 
cinated while the citizen reached the 
door under the lawyer’s sign and 
entered, after which time began to 
drag. 

“Don’t worry,” mentioned President 
Perkins, “it takes time to get a check 
out of Joe Benson when he ain’t got 
over $2 in his account. He hates to 
make the run, and he always puts in 
fifteen minutes trying to get shut of it.” 

Suddenly after this, the citizen re- 
appeared. A flutter of yellow paper 
showed in his hand and a beam of hope 
was on his face. 
He began to put 
one foot ahead 
of the other for 
the bank. 

Possibly the 
citizen had taken 
a dozen steps 
when a gentie- 
man thin of rib 
and long of shank 
leaped out on the 
sidewalk with the 
quickness of a 
Bolshevist who 
has just dropped 
a fresh bomb. 
The man’s eyes 
were close to- 
gether and he 
wore a rabbit’s 
foot goatee in a 
half curl at his 
jaw-end. There 
appeared to bea 
cane or wand in his hand. In two 
sudden strides he flashed around the 
far end of the block and was lost to sight. 

Director Clutchbill raised his eye- 
brows and looked at his rival beside 
him on the veranda. 

“Don’t be alarmed... he ain’t 
forgot which direction the bank’s in,”’ 
spoke the president of the Locust 
Trust. 

As a matter of fact the lithe one had 
spanned the east end of the block while 
the check bearer was passing a store. 
On reaching the back of the block the 
fleet-footer began waving his elbows 
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and did the up- 
hs stretch toward the 
rear of the bank, 
ducking clothes lines 


veranda where he as carelessly as a 
took a seat beside Mr. yy) college freshman. He 

. president nodded to- ~ : IK up-side of the block 


and flashed on 
Director Clutchbill’s 
view. 

“There he comes!” 
suddenly reported President Perkins, 
rolling his cigar in his mouth and 
dancing his free foot contentedly. 
him work the fish pole!” 

It was at this moment the check 
bearer laid a brawny hand on the bank 
door in front. In a moment he would 
be standing in front of the paying 
window. 

The flying lawyer set his heels as he 
came to the open side window of the 
bank and shoved in the length of his 
fish pole, ferrule-end first. 

Its thin round mouth pressed sharply 
on the pistol pocket of the cashier who 
had stepped back of the paying 
window. He started to throw up his 
hands, but remembered in time, turned 
and accepted a crumpled $20 note from 
the wind-blown lawyer. 

“Ah, just in time again, Mr. Ben- 
son.”” The cashier’s words floating 
from the open window were clearly 
audible to Mr. Clutchbill. 


HE old director turned to his watch 

and looked at President Perkins. 
“Just four minutes! A noble heat! 
But so ancient. . . just common foot 
work. When you observe my man in 
Ferndale you will see an act of money- 
passing rivaling the telegraph yet no 
electricity is used.” 

President Perkins smiled graciously 
and rubbed his hands. “‘Four minutes!” 
he purred softly. “If anyone can get 
money from that tooth puller’s rooms 
over the bank and on the other side of 
the street, at that, I am anxious to 
view it tomorrow at midday. I’m 
picking 1 o’clock so as to give you the 
same conditions of sun and density of 
traffic.” 

““You’ll be there?’’ asked Director 
Clutchbill, leaning forward. 

“In my car... sitting right in 
front of the bank.” 

“T’ll arrange it and I’ll be check 
bearer myself... the tooth puller 
owes me money on an over-due note 
and I’ll fetch that check faster than 
your feller did.” 

Thus it was left, and so the next day 
at 1 p.m. in Ferndale, Director Clutch- 
bill got up from where he was waiting 
inside the bank, came out and nodded 
firmly to President Perkins whose car 
had glided silently to the curb. 

Mr. Clutchbill had not told a soul 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Cut hennequin (sisal) leaves at the mill in Grenada, Yucatan 


of Commerce Overseas 


The Machinery for Settling Our International Commercial 
Debts, Paying for Imports and Collecting for Exports 


O PAY our international com-" 

mercial indebtedness and receive 

payment for our own commodi- 
ties, are prime factors in export and 
import trade. To be sure there are 
many other matters of great impor- 
tance such as efficient selling, advertis- 
sing, research and so on, but, as in 
domestic trade, the backbone of the 
situation is financial. 

In all of this, however, we must not 
overlook the fact that an export credit 
in one country is an import credit in 
another. One is the reverse side of the 
coin so far as the other is concerned. 
Thus export financing in one country 
is import- financing in another, and 
takes the form of sight or time drafts 
with documents against payment or 
acceptance, open account, clean drafts 
or those without documents attached, 
cash in the market of the seller against 
stipulated documents, and so on. 

In order to make payments, funds 
must be transferred from one country 
to another, and monetary units must 
be converted into other currencies 
through the mechanism of interna- 
tional banking and at the exchange 
rates ruling at a given moment. 
Without this mechanism it would 
be impossible to carry on international 
trade or to develop the many other 
activities related to and dependent on, 


By C. C. MARTIN 


international finance. Likewise, little 
imagination is required to see that the 
conversion of an American dollar into 
marks, frances, rupees, South African 
pounds, yen or some other currency, or 
the conversion of these units mto 
dollars, creating purchasing power any- 
where at any moment with control 
over goods and services, is a far more 
wonderful thing than any exploit of 
Aladdin and his magic lamp. 
Conversion of one currency into 
another is done by bankers on the 
basis of what is known as the exchange 
rate for the two currencies, a perfectly 
proper word in view of the fact that one 
currency is exchanged for the other. 
This exchange rate fluctuates as rapidly 
as the needle of a compass, for whether 
there is a free gold market or not, in 
the absence of artificial “pegging” 
there are never perfectly stable rela- 
tions between any two or more cur- 
rencies, as there is never a perfectly 
stable relation between any two things 
that are bought and sold. For the 
price of one currency in terms of 
another depends on supply and de- 
mand, which is true of any merchan- 
dise. This demand and supply may 
obey the laws of ordinary market 
demand. It may be the fruit of specula- 


tion, export of capital, finance pur- 
chases or sales, or innumerable other 
factors that make the value of two 
currencies, as expressed in terms of 
each other, reach a point at a given 
moment when the forces of supply and 
demand are in balance. At this point 
transactions take place and the trader 
settles his indebtedness. 

Whereas it is true that at a given 
moment an unstable equilibrium is 
struck in the values of two currencies 
as expressed in each other, it frequently 
happens that traders and others are 
not interested in present values. They 
have bills to pay in the future, or 
some other consideration makes it im- 
portant for them to require a guarantee 
that when pay-time comes the value of 
a particular currency may not have 
changed to such an extent that profits 
are destroyed, even losses incurred. 
Likewise a trader who is to receive 
payment in a given currency at some 
time in the future may wish to sell this 
money at a firm price. Therefore we 
have what is known as the forward 
exchange market, a creation of the 
late war, where it is possible to buy or 
sell practically any monetary unit for 
delivery in the future. Individuals or 
concerns making possible this market 
protect themselves by a series of 
hedging operations, the activity being 
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analogous to the business in “puts” 
and “calls” on the produce and stock 
exchanges. 

Supplies of foreign monies in a 
given market are produced by com- 
mercial and bankers’ bills, which are an 
order from one person to another, in 
writing, instructing the latter to pay a 
sum of money to order of a certain 
person. The person signing the bill is 
the drawer, the one to whom the bill 
is addressed the drawee and the person 
to whom payment must be made the 
payee. The latter may be the drawer, 
the original payee or some other 
person to whom the bill has been 
endorsed. These bills may be for pay- 
ment on demand or sight, or they may 
be payable a certain number of days 
after sight, in this case it being 
necessary for the drawee to accept the 
bill by writing or stamping this fact 
across the face of the instrument, for 
the bill can begin to run only from the 
date of acceptance. Bills are known as 
“long’”’ or “short,’”’ those running up to 
thirty days being “‘short”’ and those 
beyond “‘long.”’ Bills are also “‘clean” 
or “documentary,” in the first case no 
documents being attached. In the 
latter, certain documents are affixed, 
possession of which is conditioned 
upon acceptance or payment of the 
bill by the drawee. International 
bills drawn by one banker on another 
are known as bankers’ bills, others are 
commercial. 


LL of these bills are traded in on the 

foreign exchange or discount market 
like any other merchandise. They 
have a price depending on supply and 
demand, costs, risk, time during which 
funds are tied up and so on. When a 
bill is sold or discounted, a certain sum 
is deducted from the face value which 
represents the charge made by the 
buyer for advancing the money, this 
charge being subject to wide variation 
and depending on the standing of the 
drawer or drawee, on the time money 
will be tied up, on the commodity 
being financed, on the country on 
which bill is drawn, on the discount 
rate of the central bank, on the stamp 
and collection charges and so on. 
Likewise the bill may be bought with 
or without recourse, which means that 
if the bill is not paid at maturity, the 
holder has or has not recourse to the 
drawer. Trade in international bills 
is a most complex and involved affair, 
the average person having no concep- 
tion of the experience, knowledge and 
judgment required by the interna- 
tional banker in the transaction of his 
daily business. Indeed, this is one of 
the highest types of brain activity 
in economic endeavor. 

In a great many cases these bills 
come on the market in response to a 
letter of credit, an instrument in 
writing stipulating that under certain 


conditions a banking concern will pay 
or accept drafts, in the latter case the 
drafts being time instruments. Itis prob- 
able that for import credits about 90 
per cent are time, while for export, the 
percentage is about 50 percent. If we 
take a trip to Paris we convert our 
dollars into francs by means of a 
letter of credit from our banker to his 
correspondents requesting them to 
honor our signature up to a certain 
amount. Likewise if we wish to 
purchase goods abroad we can get our 
banker to advise the seller directly or 
indirectly, that drafts up to a certain 
amount and under certain conditions 
will be honored. In principle these 
two letters are the same, but in detail 
and character they differ widely. 
In international 
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vidual. The discount rates on bankers’ 
acceptances, however, are not those 
charged in ordinary commercial trans- 
actions, but are fixed by a central 
bank —for example, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, the Bank of 
England, Bank of France and so on. 
This rate may be above or below that 
charged on commercial transactions. It 
may be fixed for the purpose of bring- 
ing about exports or imports of gold, of 
attracting balances from abroad and of 
doing a great many things of impor- 
tance to a particular country. This is 
only true, however, when the discount 
rate is effective—that is, when the 
credit situation in a country is such 
that it depends on the central bank. 
In the United States the credit situa- 


financial transactions 


we constantly hear 


of the discount mar- 
ket. This is not a 
building like a stock 
exchange, but merely 
a group of indi- 
viduals or banking 
concerns in a given 
city, engaged in the 
business of buying 
and selling credit as 
expressed ina promise 
to pay. In this 
country our discount 
market deals in prom- 
issory notes and trade 
and bankers’ accept- 
ances, while abroad 
the market is limited 
to acceptances. In 


England trade 
acceptance is used 
for domestic work 


while the bankers’ 
acceptance is the 
foreign trade instru- 
ment. The discount 


market, however, 


properly should have 


to do only with 

bankers’ acceptances, as prices ruling 
should be based on paper representing 
as nearly absolute safety as can be 
obtained, the rate of discount for 
bankers’ acceptances expressing the 
value of money without risk element. 
In the case of a promissory note, part 
of the rate is risk. However, the 
promissory note is peculiar to the 
American market and does not exist 
abroad. 

A broad discount market offers 
many advantages. It forms a res- 
ervoir of credit which permits bankers 
to adjust their investment and cash 
position, for bills of any maturity can 
be purchased at any time and can 
likewise be sold when desired. The 
discount market is a stabilizer of 
interest rates, it can check gold move- 
ments and is of great practical advan- 
tage both to the public and the indi- 


Six hundred miles up the Yangtse is a 


tion for a long time has been independ- 
ent of our Federal Reserve rates and 
consequently the influence of this rate 
has been slight. 

The exporter or importer, like any 
other person who has to use bank 
credit, is keenly interested in obtaining 
this credit as cheaply as possible. It 
all enters into cost. A person using 
bank credit can obtain it in a number 
of ways: by regular bank line, by selling 
street paper, by loans on collateral, by 
bond or stock issues, by an acceptance 
credit, etc. All of these methods differ, 
but the most important point is the 
use of an acceptance credit as con- 
trasted with others. In illustrating 
this point I will give two instances of 
the difference in cost between an ac- 
ceptance credit and a regular bank line. 

A few months ago an affiliated com- 
pany of a large industrial American 

(Continued on page 36) 
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redit With Brackish Flavor 


A Manufacturer Asks Why He Must Float His Goods on Salt 
Water Before He Can Expect to Sell at Most Useful Terms 


sistent thing it is, we do not 

expect to find it altered by 
passage over an international bound- 
ary, or by a journey over a salty sea. 
And one might suppose that the 
principles of credit extension, com- 
pounded as they are from analysis of 
human character and natural ten- 


H sssten nature being the per- 


By WILBERT WARD 
National City Bank, New York 


which would seem to justify unsecured 
credit for any considerable amount. 
“Our customers are not disposed, or 
probably not in a position to give us 
cash. Were we to demand a personal 
endorsement of the buyers’ acceptances, 
or personal guaran- 


tees of their accounts, 


it would doubtless be 
difficult to obtain 
either, and even 
though obtained, 
their value would be 
hard for us to gauge. 
What would you say, 
from your experience, 
would be advisable 
for us to do in such 
cases, as an alterna- 
tive to the extra- 
hazardous risk of ex- 
tending unsecured 
credit? Could we 
offer such time as 
the customer might 
desire, on the basis of 
a banker’s accept- 
ance, and take the 
refusal of the custo- 
mer’s bank to accept 
for his account, as 
sufficient evidence 
that we would not 
be justified in doing 
business with the 


customer in question 


seaport of 850,000 population —Hankow 


dencies, would be the same on both 
sides of a border and both shores of an 
ocean. Yet—given the problem of 
credit extension to two buyers in 
identical circumstances, with the single 
exception that one buyer is resident 
in the United States, and the other in a 
country distant a few hours’ journey 
by car-ferry —may the American manu- 
facturer apply the same process of 
reasoning to both? Let him state his 
own problem: 

“We have right now, under con- 
sideration, two orders, each for approxi- 
mately $3,000. One is from Cuba and 
the other from Pennsylvania. In each 
case the financial responsibility is 
small but the moral risk, apparently 
good. In each case, cash terms are 
probably out of the question. As so 
frequently happens, there is need of 
time, without the financial responsibility 


on that basis?” 

The banker to 
whom that inquiry was addressed, 
had to say—“In the case of the 
Cuban, probably yes;—of the Penn- 
sylvanian, probably no.” That is 
a short way of saying that foreign 
bankers are conversant with the 
acceptance method of financing the 
movement of goods, while domestic 
bankers are not. Foreign bankers 
have for generations undertaken, as 
one of their major activities, the 
business of lending their credit to 
customers by accepting time drafts 
drawn upon them for account of such 
customers who are importers of goods. 
It is fair to assume, therefore, that 
when a foreign banker declines to 
undertake such a transaction, it is 
usually because he does not find the 
credit risk attractive. Our domestic 
bankers, on the other hand, are generally 
ignorant of the use of the bank accept- 


ance, and when they decline to under- 
take to finance the movement of goods 
on that basis, it is not because they 
find the credit risk unattractive, but 
because they are unacquainted with 
that method of lending their credit. 

Of the thirty thousand odd state and 
national banks in the United States, 
not over 500 have ever utilized their 
acceptance power in connection with 
the financing of transactions, export, 
import, or domestic, of the character 
defined in the Federal Reserve Act. 
At the present, less than 150 banks 
make use of the acceptance privilege 
and of the total volume of acceptances 
now outstanding, 91 per cent emanates 
from sixty-eight banks, almost half of 
which are located in New York City. 
Even more significant of the un- 
familiarity of our bankers with the 
domestic application of the bank 
acceptance method of financing the 
movement of goods, is the fact that of 
an average outstanding volume of 
bankers’ acceptances during the past 
year in excess of $700,000,000, less 
than $30,000,000 were created in 
connection with credits arising from 
the domestic movement of goods. 

The experience of this American 
manufacturer in trying to secure 
bankers’ acceptance credits from his 
domestic customers is precisely what 
one would expect from these facts. 
He says: 

“Some years ago, we made frequent 
efforts to do business with some of our 
smaller domestic customers in this way 
with the result, as you point out, that 
banks here showed either a lack of 
familiarity with these acceptances, or 
an unwillingness to use them, so that 
the question of their confidence in the 
financial responsibility of the customer 
concerned was not up for consideration 
at all. 

“We do not need to point out to you 
what a tremendous help it would be to 
manufacturers especially, and to small, 
but responsible wholesalers, if banks 
generally were inclined to lend their 
credit for a consideration in this way, 
with security and interest compensa- 
tion to the seller and such turn-over 
time to the buyer as he might really 
need. An incidental and very im- 
portant advantage to the seller would 
be the assurance that, if the bank were 
unwilling to lend its credit, the seller 
would hardly be justified in assuming 
the risk.” 

And why not! Who can possibly be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE 


BURROUGHS 


oans for the Little Fellow 


A National Bank’s Experience With an ‘‘Industrial Loan 
Department”? That Pays Well in Revenue and Satisfaction 


OR nearly two years a national 

bank in a southern city has oper- 

ated an Industrial Loan Depart- 
ment, making loans of fifty, one hundred 
and up to two thousand dollars on a 
borrower’s note supported by two co- 
signers’ signatures. 

In this particular bank building, the 
Industrial Loan Department is located 
on the ground floor, in a building just 
adjoining the bank building, but 
entered by steps from the main entry 
to the bank building. This gives the 
appearance of being an entirely sepa- 
rate department of the bank —which 
it is; but also gives the idea that 
possibly this Industrial Loan Depart- 
ment isn’t as profitable as the regular 
departments of the bank. It looks — 
or at least it looked so to me —as if this 
downstairs department were designed 
to take care of some of the overflow 
business which the upstairs depart- 
ments couldn’t afford to handle. 

Probably never in my life did I 
make a guess that was so far wrong. 
For an Industrial Loan Department, 
if well managed, can be the most 
profitable department of a bank. 

Of course, operating charges are 
higher. When a man files an appli- 
cation for a loan, he must be carefully 
investigated. His name and_ the 
names of his two co-signers are sent 
over to the retail credit office there in 
the city and in a few hours’ time com- 
plete data is available as to whether 
any of them owe money at any local 
stores, how fast or how slowly they 
pay their bills, whether they are rated 
as sound credit risks or the reverse, 
whether they own property, and— 
most important of all—whether they 
owe any money 


By FRED B. BARTON 


applicant really works at the place he 
says he does, and is making the pay 
he claims to make, and whether his 
employer speaks well of him. 

Whether the two co-signers actually 
signed the blank (although in two 
years only one or two forgeries have 
been attempted). 

If either the borrower or the two 
co-signers claim to own any property, 
that fact can be easily substantiated — 
and is. 

Since the two co-signers assume 
equal responsibility with the borrower, 
they also are checked up carefully, 
and if either one of them proves to be 
doubtful, the borrower is requested to 
get a third co-signer, which he generally 
does. 

On the basis of this information, 
supplemented by the bank’s own 
knowledge of business conditions and 
other factors that might affect the 
borrower’s permanence of employment, 
the bank is able to determine whether 
the loan is a safe business risk or not. 

Now all of this confidential data is 
written on an office form and pinned 
to the application blank, not written 
on the application blank itself. For 
should the loan be refused, the bor- 
rower might demand his application 
back, and although he signs a form 
stating that the blank becomes the 
property of the bank, still on a show- 
down he gets the blank and is welcome 
to it. But the bank’s own figurings, 
which show why the loan was rejected, 
remain the private property of the 
bank and are never shown to the 
borrower himself or to anyone else. 


Very frequently the most important 
data in deciding about a loan comes 
from the bank’s own records, and this 
seems to be the heart of the whole 
system. In this particular bank the 
original records were placed in a heavy 
ledger, but business expanded so 
rapidly that the ledger was outgrown 
in a few months’ time. Then a re- 
volving card file was started, but this, 
too, was found to be inadequate. Now 
the whole history of each loan and each 
applicant and co-signer is boiled down 
to a few code figures on a flat file. For 
instance, if Maurice Jones wants to 
borrow $150, it takes but a minute’s 
time to determine that he previously 
borrowed some money on loan M8763, 
the ““M” indicating that he repaid the 
loan in monthly installments. The 
same card also states that he was one 
of the two co-signers on loan H7742; 
it only takes a minute to draw loan 
agreement number H7742 from the 
filing safe and to get the whole history 
of the case. Sometimes, of course, a 
man wishes to borrow more money 
before his previous loan is all paid up, 
and in that case the bank straightens 
him out on his first indebtedness so 
that there won’t be more than one 
loan being paid off by one man at 
one time. 


HE card file contains a wealth of 

information. For instance, recently a 
boy, 20, applied for a loan of $300, and 
on his application blank he stated that 
he wished to pay off some debts in- 
cluding some money borrowed from 
his employer. On the face of it, a boy 
of 20 who has gone into debt without 
any family expenses to justify the 
expenditure does 


to any established 
loan company or 
any loan shark. 
This last infor- $ 
mationis essential 
because generally 
any borrower is 
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INDUSTRIAL LOAN DEPARTMENT OF THE LOUISVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
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tempting risk, but 
the fact that the 
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For value received, we jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of the LOUISVILLE NATIONAL BANK at its principal 
place of business at Fifth and Market Streets, in the City of Louisville, 
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also stated that they owed 
some money to their em- 
ployer. It began to look as 
if this merchant needed 
some cash and was borrow- 
ing it on the signature of 
his clerks — which might in- 
dicate that he had exceeded 
his borrowing limit through 
his regular banking con- 
nections and so was in bad 
shape financially. At any 
rate, before this loan would 
be approved, probably the 
merchant would be invited 
to step in at the bank’s 
oflice and talk matters over, 
or else the applicant for the 
loan might be asked to 
furnish another co-signer. 

Although a bank is 
neither a philanthropic in- 
stitution nor a censor of 
public morals, this Indus- 
trial Loan Department 
makes a real point of find- 
ing oul what the money 
borrowed is to be used for. 
“We don’t want to pay for 
any joy-rides,” one of the 
officials of the bank told 
me. Naturally, money 
spent for reckless living or 
wastefulness is going to be 
difficult to pay back. Since 
the bank assumes a multi- 
tude of risks (for many of 
its loans are from $50 to 
$200) it is worth while to 
determine that each loan is 
needed, and that the bor- 
rower is going to apply 
that money to some pur- 
pose where results will show. 

Now right here arises an 
interesting point. Experi- 
ence shows that loans to 
shop-men, to clerks, to 
foreman in factories, to 
workmen in overalls, are 
regarded as safe, even 
though these men own little 
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APPLICANT’S STATEMENT 
ALL QUESTIONS MUST BE FULLY ANSWERED 

Full name. Home address. 

Age Marned?. Living with wife or husband? Number you support 

Wife's name How long have you lived at the above address? 

What was your previous home address? Telept No. 

Do you own any real estate? If yes, in whose name is it? 

Location Value $ Mortgages $. Ist $ 2nd 

Payable 

By whom employed? Your position 

Under whom do you work? Mr. Busi address 

How long have you worked there? 

Salary or wages { Other income $_____________per { Source. 

What { ae } do you pay? $ per { = 

Have you any suits against you? Have you ever been in bankruptcy? 

Bank reference. 

Do you want the unpaid balance of this loan insured?. If so, are you in sound health? 

Have you a loan now or are you a co-maker on any other loan at this bank?. 

State fully the purpose of this loan 

Give full list of your Debts, Open Accounts, Installment Accounts, or Doctors’ Bills, etc. If owing nothing now, givd names 
of at least three merchants or firms with whom you have had credit dealings. 
Name Address Amount 
3. 
$ 
3. 
$. 
List Indebtedness to Ranks or Loan Companies, if any: 
Name Address Amount 


I hereby certify that all these statements are true and are made for the purpose of obtaining a loan from the INDUSTRIAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 
of THE LOUISVILLE NATIONAL BANK of. Dollars ($. S: 


I authorize your Bank to obtain any information that you require concerning the statements in this application and I agree that this application shall 
remain the property of the Bank whether the loan is granted or not. 


or no property. But when 
a white-collared official 


Louisville, Ky. 


1927 


Sign Here 


making six or eight thou- 
sand dollars a year comes in to arrange 
a loan, then the bank gets suspicious. 
Why? Because a man with a salary 
like that ought to be able to live within 
his means unless he’s downright ex- 
travagant. If he has gone into the hole 
he’s going to have a hard time climbing 
out unless he retrenches in several 
painful and considerable ways. But 
it may take several thousand to clear 
his debts, and that’s a big risk to 
assume. Now and then the depart- 
ment lends money to a high-salaried 
official anyway, but it ties him up 
pretty thoroughly first. 

You might reasonably ask what 
profit an Industrial Loan Department 
can make. With so many small loans 


to be investigated, with weekly and 
monthly payments to be entered and 
credited, doesn’t the work eat up all 
you make? Not altogether, you find: 
partly because some of the money used 
by this department earns as high as 18 
per cent for the year. 


SUPPOSE, for example, that a man 

borrows $300, for which the bank 
charges him 8 per cent in advance —2 
per cent for investigation charge and 
6 per cent interest. At the end of six 
months has has paid back half of this, 
or $150. He then wishes to increase 
his loan to $500, and the bank charges 
him 2 per cent on that in addition to 
his 6 per cent interest. Once or twice 


it has happened that a man gets as 
many as three loans in one year. That 
little 2 per cent investigation charge 
mounts up in that case to an extra 
profit all its own. 

Just because loans in this depart- 
ment are being repaid weekly or 
monthly, that gives the bank more 
than its 6 per cent profit too. Figure 
it this way: Suppose a man borrows 
$1,000 in the usual way at the regular 
loan window: that gives the bank 6 
per cent or $60, and not a cent more. 
Another man meanwhile borrows $1,000 
at the Industrial Loan Department, 
and the bank collects its $60 interest 
and also its 2 per cent or $20 investi- 
gation fee, making a total of $80 for 

(Continued on page 47) 
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New Homes of 
Changes in the 


N AMERICAN banker once re- 
A marked that the modern bank 
buildings of theUnited States 
have been America’s only genuine con- 
tribution to the art of architecture. 
Architects are inclined to agree with 
this statement. Curiously enough, the 
very same thing may be said of 
England, so far as modern times are 
concerned. Architectural London has 
been compared to the curate’s egg, 
“quite good in spots.” 

In general, it may be said that in the 
City of London, which is the com- 
paratively small district now almost 
entirely given over to banking, insur- 
ance and allied industries in the heart 
of the great metropolitan area called 
London, only the very old and the very 
new buildings are worth while. The 
buildings of the nineteenth century 
were generally abominable, but the 
banks are redeeming the city and are 
rapidly making it one of the finest 
collections of buildings in the world. 

The era of banking consolidations in 
Great Britain, now at an end, has 
made it necessary for the five large 
banks which, with the Bank of 
England, now constitute the financial 
backbone of Britain, to organize very 
extensive head office facilities. To 
fittingly house their head offices all the 
banks, and the Bank of England as 
well, have erected or are planning to 
erect buildings that are, in truth, 
monuments to the stability and con- 
servative strength of the institutions 
that own them. 

The job of planning bank buildings 
in London is a vastly more difficult 
task than it is in any American city. 
Owing to the great number of dark, 
foggy days, when every bit of natural 
daylight is valuable and must do as 
much work as possible, tall buildings 
are out of the question. Were London 
to allow the construction of buildings 
such as line lower Broadway or Nassau 
Street in New York, artificial light 
would be necessary for a great part of 
the year. Stringent building regula- 
tions have therefore been necessary and 
they have immensely complicated the 
problem faced by an architect when he 
sets out to design a great head office 
for a London bank, on ground of 
tremendous value but with rigid 
limitations on the height of the 
building. 

Probably few Americans ever heard 
of ancient lights. Ancient lights mean 
an acquired right inherent in the 
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ooking London’s New Banks 


the Five’? Are Effecting Remarkable 


Appearance of a Famous Financial Center 


By FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


owners of property which prevents 
their neighbors from erecting any 
structure that would shut off or 
reduce the natural light. This right is 
acquired by occupation of the premises 
for acertain number of years, somewhat 
the same as so-called “‘squatter’s”’ rights 
are sometimes claimed in America 
through undisturbed occupation of 
property for a long period. To comply 
with the law of ancient lights the 
architect must so plan that his building 
will observe certain very technical 
rules as to light for surrounding 
premises, and if this observance proves 
impossible, as it often does, compen- 
sation must be paid to the owners of 
the property whose light the building 
diminishes. 

As may be surmised, these and a 
host of other restrictions too involved 
to mention here make building opera- 
tions in the City of London a slow and 
ponderable process. Not only is the 
work slow in starting, but it requires 
between two and three times as long to 
erect a building in England as in 
America. The British workman is 
thorough, and he does a good job, but 
he takes a very long time to do it. 


A VISITOR going to the City of 

London passes down the Strand 
and through Fleet Street, proceeding 
until he comes to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
This structure of Christopher Wren’s 
genius dominates the city, and the 
splendid new banking structures now 
going up are of a plane of architectural 
dignity that loses nothing bycomparison 
with the noble Cathedral. Penetrating 
into the heart of the city, the visitor 
quickly comes to the Bank of England, 
universally known to all Britons 
simply as “‘the Bank.” 

The Bank premises, covering four 
acres and looking more like a forbid- 
ding fort than a bank building is now 
undergoing a vast reconstruction which 
Londoners like to call its 100 years’ 
rebuilding, a term that arises from the 
fact that the Bank actually has erected 
a new building once each hundred 
years. ‘The present bank building is 
now a century old and Sir Herbert 
Baker is architect of the changes 
which will leave the lower walls and 
some of the historical features intact, 
while erecting a great superstructure to 
house the Bank’s need of larger 
quarters and which will fundamentally 


alter the appearance of the whole city. 

As Sir Herbert Baker says, “‘the 
directors of the Bank, recognizing to 
the full their trusteeship of a historic 
building, have faced the problem of its 
reconstruction with the utmost sym- 
pathy for the retention of every 
feature of the old Bank that could be 
incorporated without too great ‘a 
sacrifice of the essential efficiency of 
the new working organism. They felt 
that they were perhaps less concerned 
with the abstract architectural values 
of the buildings of Samson, Taylor and 
Soane, on some of which expert 
critics themselves are not in accord, 
than with the sentiment to which they 
give embodiment of the history and 
association of the Bank and _ its 
familiar and famous place in the 
affection of the citizens of London. 
And so they were glad when it was 
found possible, without undue sacri- 
fice, to follow the precedent set by the 
directors of a century ago, who, with 
Sir John Soane as their architect, 
retained much of the work of the pre- 
ceding architects, Campbell and Taylor, 
in the building which this century 
inherited. 

“Thus, being faced with a similar 
but vaster problem, the present Court 
of Directors have been fortunately 
able to incorporate in the new design 
much of the actual building and still 
more of the spirit of the architecture 
of the old bank. In its new life, 
therefore, during the generations to 
come, the Bank will carry on some of 
the old familiar associations and the 
embodiment in architectural expres- 
sion of the sense of continuity of the 
Bank and its history.” 

The reason for the fortress-like con- 
struction of the present Bank building 
dates back to the Gordon riots in 1780. 
Having burned Newgate prison and 
released the felons confined there, the 
wild mob decided to sack the Bank. 
The mob poured down Cheapside, but 
when it got to the Bank found the 
premises guarded by the Bank’s clerks, 
armed with blunderbusses, and a few 
troops. Ample supplies of powder 
were in the Bank vaults and bullets 
were made from the huge pewter ink- 
pots then in use. 

The attack was repulsed with heavy 
losses to the mob, many of whom were 
killed, but the directors decided it 
would be best to erect a building so 
strong and impregnable that the 
thought of assaulting it would never 
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Entrance to the new building of Morgan, Grenfell & Company 


The new Head Office of the Westminster Bank 
Lioyds Bank, Ltd., Head Office 
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again occur to anyone. The enlarge- 
ment now under way has long been 
needed and will be a great aid to the 
administration of the Bank, which now 
has departments scattered outside the 
Bank in a dozen places, occupying an 
entire building in Finsbury for part of 
its operations. 

Second in size only to the Bank of 
England is the massive new head 
office of the Midland Bank, part of 
which will be ready for occupancy this 
year. Sir Edwin Lutyens has designed 
what will assuredly be one of the 
world’s most impressive banking struc- 
tures. The new building has frontages 
in Poultry and Princes Street of 200 
and 100 feet. It will be eleven stories, 
three being below the ground, and will 
have a total area of about seven acres. 
It will house a staff of about 2,500. 
The outside is of Portland stone, with 
two domes giving the main effect to 
each frontage. 

The three lower floors are for strong 
rooms and safe deposit vaults, the 
street floor for general banking pur- 
poses and the first, second and third 
floor for the general clerical staff, in- 
cluding the clearing house and cor- 
respondence departments. The fourth 
floor will house the managerial staff, 
while the Board room, directors’ com- 
mittee rooms, etc., will be on the 
fifth floor. The six floor and a small 
seventh floor will contain staff dining 
rooms, kitchens, rest rooms, etc. 
Thirteen elevators provide quick serv- 
ice to all parts of the buildings. 

Lloyds Bank, the Westminster Bank, 


and Barclays Bank, of the so-called - 


“Big Five,”’ are others that are erect- 
ing huge permanent head offices de- 
signed to provide for all requirements 
for a great number of years. The 
British outlook, so far as building is 
concerned, is very remote from the 
American system of scrapping a build- 
ing as soon as it gets too small, 
although it will probably be genera- 
tions before some of the better Ameri- 
can bank structures give way to newer 
buildings. The British build for 
posterity as well as the present. As a 
result, all of the new banking struc- 
tures have an appearance that shows 
the long consideration and care that 
went into their design and construction. 


HE new Westminster Bank, ex- 

pected to be complete in 1930, and 
designed by the well-known firm of 
Mewes and Davis, will also be built of 
Portland stone, its lower part going 
down thirty-five feet below street 
level to the blue clay on which London 
is built. The new main banking hall 
is a splendid room, 126 by 148 feet, 
with a counter length of 230 feet. So 
difficult is it to find other premises 
during the reconstruction of old quar- 
ters that the Westminster Bank has 
remained on its present site during the 
rebuilding operations, which otherwise 
would have proceeded much faster. 

From the point of view of strategic 
locations, the Westminster Bank is 
said by city real estate experts to be 
extremely fortunate, its various en- 
trances being so placed as to afford a 
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maximum of convenience for the 
thousands of brokers, investors, finan- 
ciers and others who visit its head 
office daily. 

The new Lloyds Bank, plans for 
which have just been finally approved 
by the directors, will also occupy a 
remarkably effective site. No one 
will be able to approach the Bank of 
England, nor, indeed, pass through 
the city at all, without being aware of 
the huge pile on which building is 
soon to start. Architects who have 
studied the ground floor plan of the 
new Lloyds building have called it an 
architectural and technical triumph of 
the designer’s skill. 

The complex business to be managed 
from this new building may be judged 
from the fact that between 1853 and 
1923, fifty-three other banking busi- 
nesses were absorbed or consolidated. 
Altogether there are now more than 
1,650 branches scattered throughout 
Great Britain, as well as a number of 
others scattered in various countries. 
Facing both on Cornhill and on Lom- 
bard Street, Lloyd’s majestic struc- 
ture, which has been designed by Sir 
John Burnet and Partners, will be a 
notable addition to the new City of 
London. 

Barclay’s Bank is extending its 
present quarters at the corner of 
Lombard Street and Gracechurch 
Street. The quarters of this large 
institution have had to be extended 
with the bank’s growth, and its new 
home will be quite in keeping with the 
head offices of its peers. The difficult 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Discussing Their Effect on the Bank Statement in Branch 
Banking and Methods for Reducing Float Between Offices 


tion of inter-office transactions 

should be prefaced with a few 
fundamentals on which to base argu- 
ments. Bank accounting is an exact 
science and differs somewhat from 
ordinary mercantile accounting in that 
the records of a bank all have to do in 
the main with cash. Therein lies the 
difficulty, at times, of distinguishing 
between cash liabilities, cash assets, 
and nominal cash accounts. 

The fundamentals, however, of prac- 
tical banking are alike in all banks, 
which differ only in the methods and 
machinery of application. The ac- 
counts of a bank under one roof can 
be conveniently unified. No difficulty 
is experienced in the execution of 
entries or in the analysis of the balance 
sheet accounts. The introduction of 
branch office banking has now brought 
about a manifold ramification of ac- 
counts and, of course, has introduced 
several incidental problems. One of 
these is the problem of inter-office 
transactions. 

This problem assumes entirely dif- 
ferent aspects under each of the two 
outstanding plans of branch bank ac- 
counting operations. Because of the 
fundamental equation of all account- 
ing, assets minus liabilities equals 
capital, the treatment of inter-office 
transactions depends finally upon the 
treatment accorded the primary bal- 
ance sheet accounts. 

Under an independent branch office 
system, each branch is capitalized 
separately and becomes an integral 
unit with the same accounting rela- 
tionship to its parent bank as any bank 
has with its correspondent. The in- 
dependent branch maintains its re- 
serves independently, transacts busi- 
ness with other banks directly, carries 
its own loan and investment organiza- 
tion, and depends upon the parent 
institution only as a convenient de- 
positary for surplus funds or as a 
source of credit extension money, ac- 
cording to conditions peculiar to the 
locality, and the branch relies on its 
head office for little else. In such an 
institution a consolidated statement is 
not generally a daily feature. Period- 
ically a statement is made by combin- 
ing the severally executed balance 
Sheets which are prepared independ- 
ently by each of the branch offices. 

The more prevalent scheme is the 
one used locally of establishing branch 
agency banks. Each of the offices is 
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not capitalized separately, although 
there may be some attempt to prorate 
the capital account. If the parent 
bank engages in a much broader field 
of banking operations than do the 
branches, and this is generally the case 
with the larger intra-city branch bank- 
ing organizations, then the practice of 
prorating the capital account is a 
doubtful one. The scope of operation 
of these branch agencies generally 
stops with the receiving of deposits 
and the making of loans. 


OMETIMES the branch carries the 
loaning transaction to completion 
and in some cases retains the asset value 
of the loan on its own books; in other 
cases the assets are lodged on the main 
office’s books. In many cases the 
branch agencies are not permitted 
to carry asset values on their branch 
books excepting for such as are abso- 
lutely necessary to conduct the busi- 
ness —a minimum supply of cash, the 
necessary temporary accounts for clear- 
ings, and one or two others. 
Deposits are accepted and custody 


is retained over the liabilities as a 
matter of convenience, but all free 
funds are transferred to the head office 
and are charged to the principal asset 
account on the books of the branch, 
entitled “Due From Main Office” or 
some similar name. This account be- 
comes a very conveniently useful 
agency for clearing transactions be- 
tween the branches themselves, as well 
as with the main office. It also be- 
comes an important factor in the 
analysis of branch profits and losses. 
All entries to this account have their 
counter effect on the balance sheet 
accounts. Great care must be exer- 
cised, therefore, in the manipulation 
of entries through the inter-office ac- 
counts if the balance sheet is to reflect 
the true condition of affairs daily. 

By using this account to accommo- 
date transactions between offices, the 
necessity of establishing direct ac- 
counts at each office with each and 
every other branch is obviated. The 
single account method possesses the 
merit of making possible the observa- 
tion, under adequate supervision, of all 
inter-office transactions and entries. 
The practice of kiting entries cannot 
escape detection if proper scrutiny is 
given each day to these accounts. The 
balance created at the main office by 
each branch office operates as a settle- 
ment fund in quite the same manner 
as the Washington Gold Settlement 
Fund of the Federal Reserve System, 
which, as you know, facilitates the ex- 
peditious transfer of credit from one 
district bank to another without an 
actual shipment of currency. 

As in the Federal Reserve System, 
all entries to the inter-office account 
really should be carefully timed so that 
no items are left in float over night. © 
This is not possible to accomplish in 


practice because of the physical im- 


possibility of notifying other offices be- 
fore the closing hour, except by special 
arrangement, by telephone or other 
means, of all inter-office transactions 
of the day. The volume of business 
transacted between offices will not per- 
mit a daily clean-up of all such entries. 
But with a little effort the majority of 
these entries can be properly timed. 
This problem of timing entries will be 
discussed a bit later. 

If the branch agency turns over to 
the main office any part or all of the 
possible funds available from deposits, 
it must then depend on the main office 
to keep those funds actively earning 
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interest or creating profits. Each office 
should participate in the profits and 
earnings of that central co-proprietary 
fund in exactly the same ratio as it has 
contributed free balance money to the 
central fund. To make matters simple, 
the daily balance in this Due From 
Main Office account should be kept as 
free as possible from all extraneous 
entries. This does not mean, however, 
that it cannot be used safely as a 
settlement account. 

With the branch agency system, the 
consolidation of general statement 
figures into a summarized balance sheet 
becomes a daily task of proportions. 
Now if all the operations were under 
one roof it would-be a simple matter to 
clarify every balance sheet account 
daily before the final statement hour, 
and a reasonably true statement of 
condition could be made each day. 
But with the operation of widely 
scattered branch offices, unless that 
inter-office account is purged of all 
float, unless every entry between offices 
is properly timed so that the entries © 
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to all balance sheet accounts are com- 
pleted each day before closing, either 
a daily analysis of the float must be 
made and the necessary adjustments 
carried to the balance sheet, or else a 
nearly true statement of condition is 

not possible. 
About two years ago the Cleveland 
Trust Company made 


RECONCILEMENT — IN ACCOUNT 


BRANCH NO 


a careful examination 
of inter-office entries. 


WITH MAIN OFFICE 


Date 


ADVICES TO BRANCHES 


At that time a total 


Rea! Estate Loan Dept 


of more than 3,700 


+ 


Comaters! Loan Dept 


items were being 


Orscourt Loar Dept 


passed through the 


Ford Crattet Dept 


branch accounts with 


-+_++{ the main office each 


i day. A study of the 


float items disclosed 


| 
| 


| the fact that one- 


third of all the items 


handled (approxi- 


| mately 1,300) were in 


float for one or more 


days. The value of 


Saturday Meght Tota! 


these float items 


+4 


Tots! Deposts and Dratts 


esterday 


ADVICES FROW OTHER 


reached the astonish- 


OFFICES 


T 


sing total of $1,500,000. 


| Returns 


4 


| | Once} Com anc 
+ 
Ciearance 
| 


i The average net float 


din 


balance, representing 


the difference between 


ADVICES FROW OTHER OFFICES 


4 


the average total debit 


_ and the average total 


! credit items in float, 


amounted to more 


than $500,000. 


The nature of the 


items constituting this 


float, upon investiga- 


tion, proved the ne- 


cessity of rectifying 


the method of compu- 


tation of reserve re- 


quirements. A very 


large part of the over- 


44 — 


night balances con- 


sisted of customers’ 


deposits and with- 


Total Deposits 


drawals which were 


i WE CREST TOMORROW FOR THE FOLLOWING (TERS 


Commercial Depouts For Otner Offices 


going from one office 


Sanngs Depowts For Other Offices 


Offical! Checks issued Totay 


to another. Under the 


New York Drafts issued 


| TOTAL DEBITS | 


Total and Drafts 


all deposits and with- 
drawals received at 


Derr 


present arrangement, - 


one branch for an account carried at 
another office are credited and charged 
to special general statement accounts — 
“Commercial Items in Transit” and 
“Savings Itemsin Transit.” Thisscheme 
automatically adjusts the total deposit 
liabilities for reserve purposes and it 
takes out of the float between offices 
something like 90 per cent of the 
amount involved and about 70 per cent 
of the items formerly found in the 
over-night balances. This arrange- 
ment possesses exceptional merit in 
accounting principle and, being simple 
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DEBIT BALANCE 
RNAL 
sour 1 |_} Estate Loans —— 
2 R. E. L. Suspense Dr. 
Total Debits and Credits 
| Real Estate Enter The Total Balance From Line 49 : 
Loans— = LOANS READ rer] 
x=. N8S—REAL EST. 

Post This Total Net Balance To Line 2 48 

= CES Post This Total Net Balance To Line 15 
(City) Non-Clearing House & 
Items in Transit (Foreign 
Bankers Trust Co.—Oratts Brawn = 
= Advanced = 
16 
Cash Items ter The Total Balance From Line 64 
Other Resources 
= 
IRCE The Net Debit Balance 
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Commercial Enter The Total Balance From Line : — 
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Public Funds—Inactive = 3 
Ee — CROW FUNDS Post This Total 
Cer Net Balance To Line 34 
Savings | St Clearance Differences | an 
= 
67 
Commercial Items in Transit Enter The Total Balance From Line < = = : : 
Savings Items in Transit Enter The Total Balance From Line ~ = : 5 
ee Enter The Total Balance From Line 76 
Escrow Funds 35 = Post This Total Net Balance To Line 36 7 = 
Borrowers A: thomsed = OTH 
Enter The Total Balance From Line 80 = 
“TOTAL LIABILITIES Show The Net Credit 
Total Debits and Credits 
Should be Equal 
bed it to Line No. 1 = 
GRAND TOTAL OF ALL LIABILITIES 
Forwaro T 
MPILEO BY. Fonwano THe ORIGINAL COPY TC Tue BRANCH GENERAL BOOKKEEPER 2 


in operation, deserves consideration in checks and drafts. The teller writing 
every similar branch banking institu- drafts does not again see the issued 


tion. drafts until after they have been paid 
In an exactly similar manner another and reconciled by the auditor. 
former float item of considerable size In order to avoid a float entry for 


is handled on a synchronous schedule. the branch credits to these check and 
This float item consisted of the daily draft accounts, the current day’s 
credits to the head office for official. entries are credited on the branch 
checks and drafts drawn. These office statements to over-night ac- 
credits are occasioned by a centralized counts of the same name; and asset 
scheme of draft accounts which puts | account with the New York bank, and 
into the hands of the audit department a liability account for the official 
first-hand control over the official checks drawn. The duplicate copy of 
check and foreign bank accounts. In-_ the registers are forwarded to the head 
stead of permitting each branch office office where, on the following day, the 
to carry these official check accounts branch is charged and the two cen- 
on their own books, and likewise  tralized accounts on the main offices’ 
establishing their individual corre- books are properly credited. Simul- 
spondent accounts taneously at the branch offices the 
in New York, but over-night draft account credit bal- 
one centralized ac- ances are reversed and the head office 
count forall branch is credited for yesterday’s transactions. 
office official checks 

is maintained at the "THE daily consolidation of all general 
head office, and but statement account balances brings 
one New Yorkbank about an adjustment to exact correct- 
account is used to - ness of all of these particular accounts. 
which all branch An example of how this is accomplished 
draftson New York may be cited in the case of the draft 
are presented for account with the New York bank. The 
payment. [Each head office has a regular standing ac- 
branch office regis- count with the bank in New York, 
ters its checks and which, of course, appears as an asset 
drafts on loose leaf on its books. Although the actual 
forms in duplicate. book entries to credit that account for 
The auditor gets the branch drafts drawn each day is 
onecopyofthedaily netessarily delayed one day, the tem- 
register to which he porary credit balances on each branch 
reconciles all paid office statement are totaled and set 
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Mr. John Doe, Cashier, 
First National Bank, 
Anytown, N. Y. 

Dear John: — 

I have on my desk a batch of credit 
inquiries from banks, department stores 
and credit agencies that have accumu- 
lated for the past three days, and I am 
tempted to throw many of them into 
the waste basket. 
I have never seen 


Mr. Frank Brown, Cashier, 
First National Bank, 
Somewhere, U. S. A. 
Dear Frank: — 
I have your letter in which you ask 
how I handle credit inquiries. 


THE BURROUGHS 


redit Inquiries Nuisance? 


By G. EDWIN HEMING 


First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Freeport, N. Y. 


quiries —and they certainly do take up 
a lot of time —we may offend some old 
customer who is depending upon us to 
say the magic word so that his goods 
will be shipped without delay; or we 
may delay in answering a fellow banker 
only to find that we may need him 
some day to answer an inquiry we may 
make about one of his customers. 

No, Frank, I 


sO many questions 
all in one place 
since the publica- 


Our answer to your inquiry regarding 


do not think the 
waste basketisthe 
solution; here is 
an easy and more 


tion of that cele- 
brated volume, 
“Ask Me An- 
other.”” It seems 
that each inquiry 
seeks to find the 
ancient history of 
our customers, 
and if I were to 
dictate a separate 
letter to each one 
of the thousands 
that come to my 
desk in the course 
of a year, I would Date 


Remarks: 


Name 


Account with us since. 


Account is carried 


Address 
is marked below. This is confidential information, gathered from various sources, furnished 
at your request and without any responsibility on the part of the bank or its officers. 


Satisfactorily ( 
1 Unsatisfactorily ( 


satisfactory way. 
Do not fill out 
the elaborate 
) question blanks 
) nor write a 


Meets obligations 


No statement on file 


Our information not sufficient to 


Promptly ( ) 
Good risk for amount 
Unsatisfactorily ( ) invalved ) 
Statement on file 
( ) with us would indi- 


Fair risk for amount 
cate: involved () 


detailed letter to 
each one. Take 
the enclosed form 
to your printers 


make credit report ( ) 


Yours very truly, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 


need a pen as long 
as the rays of the 
sun, and have to use an ocean of ink. 

I know that you have been in the 
banking business much longer than I 
have, and no doubt have solved this 
problem; so before yielding to that 
impulse and clearing my desk with a 
sweep of my hand, I shall await your 
reply. Cordially yours, 

Frank Brown, Cashier. 


I must confess that I, too, have felt 
like throwing them into the waste 
basket. Especially when they fail to 
mention the amount of credit to be 
passed upon. Why do they persist in 
asking a hundred and one questions 
when one or two would get the same 
result? 

Of course, if we do ignore these in- 


Poor risk for amount 
involved ) 


Freeport, N. Y. 


and have him 
run. off a_ few 
thousand like it. 
Then have him 
pad them in con- 
venient size and 
keep a few in 
your right-hand 
drawer. You'll find they will answer 
practically every inquiry of the right 
type sufficiently to satisfy the most 
exacting credit man. : 
Besides you'll clear your desk in 
no time. 
Sincerely yours, 
John Doe, 
Cashier. 


“No Other Hindu Like That” 


NE of the popular forms of indoor 
sports is heaving bricks at inno- 
cent bankers’ heads because they 

will not always cash checks “pronto” 
for unidentified strangers within their 
gates. The charge is not fairly made, 
as said banker is under no obligation 
to the stranger until the latter proves 
his bona fides. 

The matter of identification is always 
a difficult one for travelers and others 
in strange places, especially when no 
thought on the question is taken until 
it becomes necessary to secure funds 
to carry on with. The schemes em- 
ployed and the ideas propounded by 
those in need of ready cash on such 
occasions would fill a big book. In- 
stances constantly occur in which the 
bank teller has to use his wits to avoid 
offending a deserving stranger and at 


the same time be on the alert to stop 
the unscrupulous stranger from “put- 
ting one over’’ after telling a heart- 
rending story warranted to catch the 
unwary or inexperienced, nine times 
out of ten. 

Only a few days ago, to quote one 
instance, a man presented himself at 
the teller’s wicket and asked that we 
cash his check on our branch in a 
town some 3,000 miles distant. The 
teller after noting the apparent balance 
in the savings bank book tendered at 
the same time (which was evidently 
ample to cover the amount asked for) 
asked the man to procure identification, 
explaining that although the pass book 
would appear to prove a balance ex- 
isted, at the date indicated by the last 
entry, there was nothing to prove that 
the amount had not since been with- 


drawn—what the bank required in 
such a case was a satisfactory endorser. 
To this the stranger stated that he 
knew no one in town, nor had he any 
railroad ticket, any letters addressed 
to himself, any motor license, any 
driver’s license, or registration card, not 
even a personal card. He was then 
informed that his check would have to 
go forward for collection and if neces- 
sary the bank would be prepared to 
get its branch to wire payment of the 
item —a matter of four days to wait. 
These precautions seemed to be too 
much for the stranger who moved 
away from the wicket as other cus- 
tomers came in and he was not again 
heard from for about fifteen minutes 
when he again appeared with his soft 
felt hat in his hand, a procedure which 
caused the bank official to suspect that 


(Continued on page 56) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Quality Merchandise 
Below Average Prices 


| a market that is commonly regarded as more or 
less standardized, it is unusual for a manufacturer 
to offer quality merchandise at prices below the 
average. Yet this is what Mc Bee is doing. 


Mc Bee Record Keeping Equipment and Supplies, 
particularly in the machine bookkeeping field, are 
gaining recognition wherever bookkeeping is done on 
account of this rare combination of high quality and 
low cost. Bookkeepers show an unusual prefer- 
ence for Mc Bee Products in the course of their 
daily work. 


Those who authorize the purchase of such supplies 
recognize their value in terms of every-day efficiency, 
and minimum purchase price. Where they get both 
they are doubly fortunate. 


Finest grade of stock, highest quality workmanship, 


under splendid factory organization and equipment, 
make possible the superiority of Mc Bee Products. 
Mc Bee materials are selected by past masters in 
quality; products are finished under the supervision 
of experts; the finished product is turned out in 
quantity and distributed by the shortest route— 
economy in costs being a logical result. 


At the right is a list of stock forms which have 
become widely popular in bank use. From them 
you can select. 


Athens, Ohio 


Twenty-seven 


Check here what you 
want us to send you 
as samples and mail 
the coupon below: 


Bond Register 

(_] Savings Ledger (loose leaf) 

(_] Savings Ledger (cards) 

(_] Collateral Ledger 

Note Maturity Record 

] Record of Drafts Drawn 

(] Record of Cashier’s Checks 

(] Record of Certificates of 
Deposit 

(_] Record of Checks Certified | 

Collection Register 

] Discount Register 

[] General Journal 

(] Distribution of Income 

(] Distribution of Expense 

(] Real Estate Loan Register 

(_] Liability Ledger 

] Discount Journal 

(] Stockholders Ledger 

General Ledger 


_ {J Security Deposit Receipt 


] Debit and Credit Tickets 
] Borrowers Statements 
Your attention is “new | 
especially to these new 
Borrowers Statement forms. 
Bank Statements. 
Columnar Forms 


(]) Check and Deposit Journal 
Leaves 
Overdraft Record 


Trust Department Daily 
Statement 


Loose Leaf Forms 


and Devices Offices in Principal Cities 
Card and Fili 
"Factories: Athens, O.; St. Louis, Mo.; Sussex, N. J. 


Post Binders 
General Record Binders 
Steel Ledger Trays 

Accounting Forms 


Steel Desks 


Steel Filing 
Cabinets 


Loose Leaf. Forms and Devices 7 
Card and Filing Systems 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Bacx in the nineties, the first Todd Protectograph was 
made in a wood-shed. Although crude in its appearance 
the machine “worked.” Its imprint on a check proved 
to be an effective obstacle to the check-fraud artist. 


From this “wood-shed” beginning, The Todd Company now 
carries on its industry in two great plants, covering approximately 
six acres. There are more than a million Protectographs in use 
today by banks and their depositors. Sixty-four nations use them. 
The dangers besetting the millions of checks in circulation have 
been reduced to.a minimum. Confidence in banks as the safe place 
to keep money has been strengthened. 


Besides developing confidence in banks, the use of Protectograplhis 
has simplified and speeded banking routine. Protectograph-written 
checks are unequaled in legibility. No chance of making mistakes. 
‘The checks of private individuals have been made easier to handle 
through the use of the Personal Protectograph. , 


But making Protectographs is only part of The Todd Company’s 
activities in the banking world. Todd Greenbac Checks which de- 
feat the check-crook’s acid have been supplied to 200,000 banks and 
business houses. Super-Safety Checks made by the Bankers’ Supply 
Division of The Todd Company are being furnished by banks every- 
where to their depositors. Through this same division an advertis- 
ing service for banks is conducted by experts. Thousands of banks 
have used this service with most profitable results. 


A Todd expert is always available to explain in detail these 
great services of The Todd Company. He can speak with authority 
on your problem. . . . Write, wire or phone for one to call on you. 
Mail the coupon today for information on the Todd System of 
Check Protection. The Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac. Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY (Est. 1899), 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 6-27 
Please send me information about the Todd System of Check Protection. 


Name of official 


Name of bank 


Address 


THE BURROUGHS 


less 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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eliminates 
percentage of all check 
by preventing raised 
1; It is made in a va- 
type of business— | 
For private use We name, date and num- 
‘onal Protectograph at bo er and “counterfeiting.” At the most advantageous dis- 
,_“8& nation-wide popu- 23cmTs. the drop of the forger’s acid, counts from the Metropolitan 
Only Todd can make countless imprints of the word 


Casualty Insurance Company, 
Protectograph. . “VOID” appear. New York City. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with 
their patented self-canceling 
features, eliminate another 
major source of possible check 
losses by preventing change of 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
outright forgery of signature 
or of endorsement. Qualified 
Todd users receive policies at 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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BURGLAR 
ALARH 


CAB. MSCLINTOCK CO 


McClintock Com- 
plete Electrical 
Protection as an 
Investment — 


Reduces the cost 
of burglary insur- 
ance sixty-five 
per cent. 


@ Affords Com- 
plete protection 
against bank 
burglary. 


Makes certain of 
the proper clos- 
ing and locking 
of the vault doors 
every night. 


Builds confidence 
and prestige. 


O. B. McClintock 
Company 


The largest and most complete 
organization of its kind 
in the world. 


Minneapolis 


HEN you have finished this 

story you will understand why I 
write it anonymously. And you will 
agree, I think, that I do well thus to 
keep all real names out. 

I am, and have been a long time, a 
good friend of bankers. In fact, my 
oldest friend in my home town is a 
banker, and though I owe him not a 
cent of money, I owe him more of my 
heart than I do any other man in the 
world. Hence the word “bank” has 
associations that to me are extremely 
pleasant, and I am easily sold in the 
matter of bank service. 

Thus it came about that I had a 
safe deposit box when I did not 
particularly need one. I understand, 
of course, that a banker will probably 
demur to the idea that any business 
man does not need a box. As proof 
of my contention, however, I will say 
that I used a box so little that I was 
continually having trouble in keeping 
track of the keys. Disgraceful as this 
confession is, I must admit that I lost 
first one of those duplicates and then 
the other, and never found either. 

Yet I kept on paying the rent for 
that box. The papers in it were re- 
newed or outlawed, in other words 
“dead,” and still for two or three 
years I kept on paying the rent. But 
the last time the rent became due I 
searched every cubby hole that I 
could think of, in a final effort to find a 
key, and then requested my banker to 
have the lock drilled, so that we could 
close the account. 

“*All right,’ my banker said, ‘‘we’ll 
soon have a man here anyway, to drill 
two or three others. When we open 
yours, if you are not at the bank, 
we'll make a list of the contents. Will 
that be satisfactory?” 

“Certainly. But I don’t believe the 
box contains anything of value.” 

About two weeks afterwards I met 
one of the tellers in a store. man 
drilled your box,” he said. “‘We found 
some money, several gold pieces —one 
‘twenty’ and some smaller ones —and a 
lot of old silver coins.” 

I scratched my head, felt puzzled, 
and tried not to look too overjoyed. 
“That’s funny. Well, let’s see —I must 
have put some cash aside for taxes or 
something —sort of temporary sinking 
fund. As for the old coins, every 
merchant gets a collection of that sort 
as time goes on. Guess I put a batch 


.in there and forgot about it. Well, I’ll 


come in and get the stuff in a day or 
two.” 

The next day I was shopping again 
and happened to see a very good- 
looking pocket camera. “‘What’s the 
price of that,” I asked, pointing to it. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Man With the Drill 


ANONYMOUS 


“The camera I have really is too small.” 

The store man took the beautiful 
camera from his showcase. The tag 
said, “$19.” I shook my head. “My 
wife and I are on a strict budget. 
She'll skin me if I spend $19 for a 
camera. Besides, If I spend $19 for 
myself, she’ll feel entitled to spend $19 
for herself. That'll be thirty-eight — 
gosh, 

Then —I thought of that gold in my 
safe deposit box. Undoubtedly the 
total would be at least $38. Oh, joy! 
The storekeeper saw my change of 
expression. “Just take the camera 
along and try if for a day or two,” 
he suggested. 

So I took the camera and tried it for 
a day. The following day I had the 
films developed. They printed fine. 
The next day after that I called at the 
bank and got the contents of the box, 
money and all. The papers I tucked 
carelessly under my arm; then I 
opened the two purses. One was so 
chock-full of old silver coins that it was 
as round as an apple. The other, small 
and flat, contained in gold one 
“twenty,” one “‘ten,” one “five” and 
one other coin about half a size smaller. 

Assuming the small coin, the in- 
scriptions of which were too dim to be 
read, to be worth $2.50, that brought 
the total gold to $37.50. And there 
were the old silver coins, value un- 
known. No question but that my wife 
and I could afford our indulgences. 

I started out of the bank. “Hey,” a 
patron called, “you dropped some- 
thing!’ I looked back. Sure enough, 
some of those old worthless papers had 
slipped from under my arm. Im- 
patiently I stopped and picked them up. 


OUTSIDE I began jay-walking across 

toward the store of photographic 
supplies. I ducked and dodged between 
machines. “For the love of Pete!” 
called a friend as I landed on the side- 
walk. “Are you trying to sow a crop 
of papers in the street?” Again I 
looked back. Those worthless papers 
were scattered in a zigzag line from 
curb to curb. With some danger to 
myself and with mutterings of good 
Methodist adjectives, I rescued them 
all. 

In the store I said, ““Have you got a 
stove or somewhere that I can chuck 
these pesky papers and burn them?” 

But the store was heated with gas. 
It appeared that I would have to 
burn those old papers at home. | 
handed over my twenty-dollar piece 
in payment for the camera. While the 
man was making change I started to 
arrange those papers more compactly, 
so that I could get them home to my 
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EADERSHIP resulting from 64 
years of straightforward thinking 

is the heritage of the First National 
Bank in Detroit. This background 
is Our assurance to you of a safe 
and satisfactory banking connection. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


CECE CECE CCE 


CECE CCE CC CEE 3399999292929 
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—because it 
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Depositors can 
identify National 
Safety Paperchecks 
by their distinctive 
wavy back- 
ground—andthey, 
therefore, appreci- 
ate the service you 
render in giving 
this protection. 

That is one of 
the reasons why 
more and more 
banks are furnish- 
ing this protection 
—they know it 
is appreciated. 

Ask your lithog- 
rapher to make 
your checks on 


National Safety 
Paper. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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own stove without more droppings. 

Surprise! The top paper, copy of a 
lease, bore another man’s name, let us 
say —for the anonymity of this story — 
John Jones. Immediately I crossed 
over to the bank. Since it happened to 
be the lunch hour, the safe deposit 
department was temporarily in charge 
of a young woman bookkeeper. “‘Look 
here,” I exclaimed, “here is another 
man’s lease in my box!’ 

Then, wondering if I had any more 
of his papers, I began sorting the lot. 
Every paper that bore any name at all 
was inscribed with the name of John 
Jones. They were principally deeds 
and leases. 

“It looks as though somebody got 
my papers and his papers exchanged 
when those boxes were drilled,”’ I com- 
mented, good-humoredly, still sorting. 
Ah! what was this?—a thick package 
of gold bonds! Well, it appeared that 
John Jones, whoever he might be, was 
no pauper. 

“‘Let’s go into the vault,” suggested 
the girl, and we went. There was my 
empty box in a space with the door off. 
The girl got my card. ‘Here it is,” 
she said firmly, holding the card up. 
“There’s your name on this card; and 
the number on the card, 102, and the 
number drilled agree.” 


GHE looked at me intently. Her eyes, 

it seemed to me, began to glitter 
with suspicion. Great heavens! Had I 
some time robbed John Jones and 
forgotten about it? I have been known 
to walk about in my sleep. Or, worse 
yet, was I a professional crook with an 
alias that had slipped my mind? The 
bank had recently experienced an 
attempted burglary. All members of 
the bank force, I knew, were up on their 
toes, the alarms were in apple-pie 
order, and the folks in the bank were 
keen for the rewards offered. 

On the other hand, however, my 
bringing back those four or five thou- 
sand dollars in bonds and so on was a 
good indication of my exemplary 
character. I returned the girl’s look 
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with more confidence. I seemed to in- 
spire her. “‘Wait,”’ she said, “‘I’ll see if 
John Jones has a box.” 

In a few seconds she was back, 
“Yes, here’s his card. It’s 102 also- 
102-G! You see, the letters are not on 
the boxes because, well, because each 
patron knows his own box as a rule, 
and the wrong keys can’t possibly fit.” 

“But the man with the drill!” 

“Yes, the man with the drill! He 
took the first 102 he came to. Our 
fault, of course, but you know we don’t 
have boxes drilled very often.” 

Well, John Jones proved to be a 
retired merchant, wealthy and some- 
thing of a coin collector. He is said to 
be a peppery old fellow when crossed, 
but good-humored when approached 
just right, and the bank people man- 
aged to explain the mistake without 
provoking an explosion. The safe 
deposit head asked me, as a favor, not 
to say anything to Mr. Jones about my 


_seattering his papers. 


I promised —but I “should worry” 
about Mr. Jones and his thousands, 
even though I nearly lost his bonds and 
contracts or burned them up. But 
what about my nineteen-dollar camera? 
Happy thought —it occurred to me that 
if I wrote the store man a check for 
twenty dollars, redeemed and restored 
the gold piece (which I did immedi- 
ately), and then told the whole story 
to my wife, she might spare the few 
remaining hairs on this erring bald head. 

But what about the bank official 
who should have listed the contents of 
that box and didn’t? And what of the 
boxes that were numbered but not 
lettered? And what if peppery old 
Mr. Jones had happened in to open his 
box while I was scattering his valuable 
possessions over the street? 

Last evening when I heard a bank 
president speaking over the radio 
about the security and inviolability of 
the safe deposit box —how it is more 
safe and private than the secrets of a 
man’s own soul —I thought it might be 
a good idea for every banker to have a 
chance to read this story of the man 
with the drill. 


Self-Addressed Deposit Slips 


HE Central Trust Company, San 
Antonio, Texas, has materially in- 
creased the monthly volume of savings 
deposits through the use of a simple 
and highly practical reminder sent to 
customers on the first of each month. 
There are two factors that are 
detrimental to the consistent increase 
of the average small savings account. 
One of these is negligence. The 
depositor neglects to make a deposit 
on the first of the month and thereby 
breaks his resolution to add something 
to his account each month. Once 
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broken, the resolution falls by the 
wayside and it is easy for the customer 
to forget to make periodical deposits 
thereafter. 

The other factor is the detail in- 
volved in going to the bank to make 
a regular deposit. The average indi- 
vidual detests detail and trouble, and 
because he dislikes to take the time 
and the trouble to make a deposit, his 
account suffers. 

The simple idea employed by the 
Central Trust Company overcomes, 
in a large measure, these two factors 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


— 


Thirty-three 


Let this Ledger and Statement Tray 


help speed Your Posting 


One of the three big time-savers in the Shaw- 
Walker“Unit Plant’ idea in bookkeeping is the 
portable Steel posting tray. It can be brought 
close to the bookkeeper, into a line of perfect 
vision for quick handling of ledger cards and 
statements, while she is seated before the book- 
keeping machine posting her accounts, her de- 
posit tickets and checks being arranged on a 
special bookkeeping desk. 

A prominent Chicago bank says: “We find our 
Shaw-Walker ledger posting trays a marked im- 
provement over any other method. At the front 
of the trays we carry the ledger cards with an 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


Valuable Book ,— 


alphabetical guide for approximately every 
twenty cards and have inserted, where necessary, 
guides bearing the names of the more active 


accounts. This plan not only materially speeds - 


up posting, but it also facilitates instant 
reference to these accounts.” 


Write for full information about the many 


advantages of this improved posting tray; also | 


for your free copy of “Modern Bank Operating 
Methods’’, a new and authoritative treatise on 
bank systems and equipment. Address SHAw- 
Wacker, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Get this 
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STRONG, convenient Leathertuff 

expansible folder designed to ac- 
cumulate cancelled checks of depositors 
most efficiently and accessibly. Insert 
names of depositors in the Insertable Ce!- 
luloided Tabs. Use Check Accumulators 
as guides where the depositor has a great 
accumulation of checks which no expan- 
sion could provide for. Then file behind 
an Alphabetical Index of Wabash Steel 
{or Celluloided} Tab Guides as shown in 
illustration below. 


Save Time, Avoid Error 


When an account is dropped or a name 
changes, simply insert a new heading. 
Avoids necessity for unscrewing anchor 
rod to take out guide and makes it easier 
to keep names filed in alphabetical order. 


The tabs on Check Accumulators are on 
the front flap which makes it much easier 
to clear the file by taking hold of the Tab 
and pulling forward. Greatly improves 
the appearance and efficiency of your 
check file. Not expensive. Use coupon 
below to write for sample. 


The WABASH CABINET CO. 
WABASH INDIANA 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Free Sample 
WABASH CABINET CO. 
Wabash, Indi 


Please send us sample and prices of your new 
Check Accumulator and W abash Steel Tab 
and Celluloided Tab Check File Guides. 


Bank 


(Continued from page 32) 


adverse to growing savings accounts. 

On the first of each month the 
bank mails to each depositor a slip of 
paper. of the proper size to insert into a 
note-size envelope, that resembles a 
regular deposit slip. In fact, one side 
of the paper is printed just as the 
bank’s regular deposit slips are printed, 
giving spaces for the customer’s pass 
book number, name and address, date, 
amount and detail of deposit. 

On the opposite side of the sheet, 
however, the resemblance ends. In 
the center of this side is the name and 
address of the depositor, in such a 
position that it shows through a 
regular “‘window” envelope. Above the 
name is this statement: 


Pay Yourself First by making a deposit 
to your Reserve Account. Financial 
Independence, freedom from debt and 
worry will assuredly be yours, if you will 
deposit regularly a definite part of your 
income with us. 


How Far On the Road to Independ- 
ence Are You? 


Two lines at the bottom of the page, 
below the customer’s name and ad- 
dress, read: 


Let us help you make this account a 
flourishing one. Use the reverse side of 
this little reminder when bringing in or 
sending in your deposit. 


Thus the piece serves a dual pur- 
pose. In the first place, it reminds the 
customer at his first glance that it is 
the first of the month and his regular 
deposit is due. That, in some cases, is 
all that is necessary to get a person’s 
deposit. In the second place,- it 
simplifies the transaction and elimi- 
nates much of the detail by sending to 
the customer’s own home or office the 
deposit slip and reminding him to mail 
it back, or fill it in and bring it along 
with his deposit and thereby save time 
spent in the bank. The bank even 
eliminates the necessity of the de- 
positor’s entering his name and address 
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on the slip, if he feels that he cannot go 
to the trouble, because the needed 
information is to be found on the back 
of the slip! — Ruel McDaniel. 


‘*Replevin’’and Pass Books 


REPLEVIN is an ordinary action 
where “goods, chattels, wares and 

merchandise” are concerned, but in 
a recent Iowa decision reported in 
208 N.W. 508, X brought replevin for 
a bank pass book in Y’s possession. 

“Replevin will lie for only ordinary 
personal property,” Y contended. 

The court, however, ruled that X 
had a good case. 

“The question presented is one of the 
right to possession, and X is entitled 
to it,” said the court. —M. L. Hayward. 


Pass Book Number 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS* 


Name 


Address 


Date 


DETAIL OF DEPOSIT AMOUNT 


TOTAL 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
PAY YOURSELF FIRST by making a deposit to your Reserve Account. 


Financial Independence, freedom from debt and worry will assuredly be yours, 
if you will deposit regularly a definite part of your income with us. 


HOW FAR ON THE ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE ARE YOU? 


APR 1 W927 


City. 


Ruel McDaniel, 
1216 Rigsby Ave. 


Let us help you make this account a flourishing one. Use the reverse side of this 


little reminder when bringing in or sending in your deposit 


The address and the reverse sides of the slip 
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, 1838 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thirty-five 


You know The Cleveland Trust Company, of course— 
here’s what they say about it — 


Che Cleveland Crust Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS mMemone 
52,000,000.00 FPEOERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


CLEVELAND 
Jamery 11, 1927. 


Anerican Multigraph Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


i We find our multigraph equipment of groat benefit to us for three 
reosons, first, it saves time for us because no other work is 

ahead of our own and no time is lost in delivery of proofs or fin~ 
ished material from some outside source. Second, our records 

show that thero is a saving to us when we produce form letters and 
forms on our eaquipment. Third, the nature of bank work makes 
certain forms and letters more or less private and naturally, there 
is an edvantage in having such work produced within our own organ- 
ization. 


| We use our equipment for multigraph letters to customers, prospects 
and bank employees, forms for general banking use and for printing 
the corner cards on hundreds of thousands of envelopes. 


Perhaps the best instance of how our multigraph equipment benefits 
us is in the matter of producing commercial statements each monthe 
Our bank, with 440,000 deposit accounts and 53 branch banks in and 
near Cleveland, uses hundreds of thousands of these forms each 

| year. The branch bank's name and address is imprinted on their 
particular’ lot and in the past, this work was done outside and we 
found it necessary to keep a large supply of statements carrying 53 
| imprints in our stock room. Now we do this imprinting on the 
multigraph as needed and carry little or no reserve stock for re- 
quisitions. 


Multigrg@ph Department. 


N the third paragraph of this letter, Mr. Tait speaks of an im- 
portant imprinting job and how it saves carrying a large stock 

of forms. This is the third interesting example of imprinting 
economy to be published in this series; the others having reference 
to customers’ check books, and to envelopes for corresponding 
banks. For the full story of what the Multigraph is doing for 
banks, write The American Multigraph Sales Company, 
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$G00 


The “Dandy” 


A Pencil Sharpener of the Highest Type 


The automatic feed saves 
20% of your pencil bill. 


Why not usea“Qua.ity” Pencil 
Sharpener? The “Dandy” is 
automatic—absolutely assures a 
“perfect point?’ Sharpens all sizes 
of pencils or crayons—solid tool 
steel cutters — adjuster for fine, 
— or blunt points — feeds 
itself. 


5 Favorites Chicago—$1.00 
of the Bast of 
APSCO Line >Junior—$3.50 

—at all ( Dexter—$5.00 
Good Dealers ) Dandy—$¢6.00 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


£1 The “Chicago” | 
$1 Pencil Sharpener | 


the world famous 


A Satisfied Customer 


FEBRUARY 
16, 1916 


THE JERSEY SHORE TRUST 
COMPANY 


JERSEY SHORE, PENNA. 


Bought their first supply of the 
the now nationally famous 


RATION 
ONE OEGISTER 


THEY ARE STILL USING 
THIS SYSTEM 


Write for our booklet, “All Over the Country” 
Your Bank Needs This System 
UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 


COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


THE BURROUGHS 


Finance of Commerce Overseas 


(Continued from page 16) 


organization obtained a government 
order covering a complete plant and 
installation. A year would elapse 
between the date at which actual work 
of installation began and completion 
of the plant. Terms were payment 
when the plant was turned over in 
operating shape. Interest rates in the 
particular country were high, and the 
affiliated concern approached the 
American organization with reference 
to financing. The most expensive part 
of the plant was to be shipped from the 
United States, and after looking into 
the matter it was found that a straight 
bank line would cost 6 per cent. Total 
value of the plant was about $1,000,- 
000. Arrangements were finally ef- 
fected to finance the sale by means of 
banker’s acceptance credits, these cred- 
its being for longer than the normal one 
of three months. Had this sale been 
financed by bank line, the total cost of 
the $1,000,000 would have been $60,- 
000 in interest. By using banker’s 
acceptance credits the total cost, in- 
cluding banker’s commission, was 43¢ 
per cent, or $43,750, a clear saving of 
$16,250 in interest. Drafts were 
drawn in units of $25,000 or $50,000 
each for a period of ninety days, and 
upon maturity new drafts were drawn, 
accepted and sold, the proceeds being 
used to meet maturing drafts. 

Another interesting case is that of a 
prominent industrial company with a 
well-established trade in South America, 
the West Indies, and other countries. 
Credit terms are draft at sight and up 
to ninety days’ sight, against docu- 
ments, the longer terms being the 
exception rather than the rule. Drafts 
are in United States dollars and docu- 
ments against payment in the case of 
sight drafts or against acceptance in 
case of time. The collecting banker is 
authorized to hold drafts for the 
arrival of goods. This concern has an 
arrangement with a New York banking 
firm under the terms of which it draws 
on the bankers, at any usance up to 
ninety days’ sight, against its drafts 
on foreign customers, which are given 
the bankers for collection. 

‘The credit of the company is high 
grade, drafts are rarely not paid, and 
their bankers allow them to draw to 
the full value of outstanding collec- 
tions. Charges are 1 per cent per 
annum for accepting drafts. This 
acceptance converts these drafts into 
prime bankers’ acceptances which dis- 
count at the lowest rate. For-collect- 
ing the company’s foreign drafts, 
their bankers charge 1¢ per cent plus 
foreign bill stamps, if any, and the 
correspondent’s charges. The manu- 
facturing concern has discovered that 
they can collect their drafts through 
the New York bankers just as cheaply 
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as if sent direct to local banks, and in 
addition they have the advantage of 
being able to convert their collections 
immediately into cash. Business in 
other countries is handled in much the 
same way. But the point of the whole 
discussion is that the cost of this sort 
of financing is relatively low and 
highly satisfactory, amounting as it 
does to a revolving credit. 

At this point it should be stated that 
a number of New York financial in- 
stitutions are affiliated with old-estab- 
lished English houses, or have their 
foreign branches, and it is possible for 
them to open acceptance credits either 
in this country or abroad, thereby 
taking advantage of the most favor- 
able discount rates. <A friend of the 
writer in prewar days obtained his 
money from London on the basis of an 
acceptance credit in that market. The 


‘saving in interest amounted frequently 


to as much as $50,000 a year. Whether 
London or New York is chosen depends 
on cost of financing, at present the 
New York market being cheaper. 


CERTAIN considerations may weigh 

the scales in favor of bank lines rather 
than an acceptance credit, but the 
instances I have cited show what can 
be done, and as a rule it is more 
advantageous to use the acceptance. 
As the treasurer of a very large con- 
cern wrote me a few days ago, “I 
think the complaints of the inadequacy 
of present banking methods come 
many times from those who have been 
penalized by their lack of knowledge of 
the benefits accruing from the use of 
bankers’ acceptance credit. Obviously 
an exporter employing acceptances in 
the financing of sales abroad could 
avail of a larger line of credit and 
lower interest rates than would be 
extended to him on a straight line. 
In the latter case his own bank’s funds 
are advanced to him, but when 
acceptances are employed the bank 
merely uses its own credit standing to 
enable the shipper to secure and use 
surplus funds in the hands of other 
banks or individuals scattered through- 
out the country.” 

In spite of the fact that practice 
abroad is much older and more liberal, 
and the acceptance market more 
elastic and broader than in the United 
States, American banks are making 
notable progress. Foreign branches of 
these banks are taking advantage of 
opportunities and are bringing about 
the use of the dollar in establishing 
acceptance credits for foreign buyers 
and sellers. American banks have 
taken much business from London and 
Liverpool banks in cotton financing, 
and a substantial portion of that which 
has returned to England is_ being 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CLEARING 


House 


Beauty and Strength 


Bronze and Steel 
The full possibilities of these two 


metals for bank interiors are brought 


out in Art Metal equipment 


IGNIFIED beauty and enduring strength—these 
are the two requirements of bank equipment. 


And these two qualities are 
most perfectly expressed in 
bronze and steel as used in Art 
Metal equipment. 

In fact, the Art Metal Con- 
struction Co. has utilized these 
two metals so successfully as to 
virtually standardize them for 
bank interiors. 

Bronze—for the great, hand- 
chased doors, the beautiful grilles 
and counter screens, the grace- 
ful check desks—all as finely 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks, Libraries and Public Buildings 
Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
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The First Bank & Trust Co., Duquoin, Ill., con- 
tains a good example of an attractive Art Metal 


installation for a small city bank. Main lobby, 
showing bronze counter work, check desk and 
vault grille. 


worker. 


Behind the counter, showing Art Metal —— work protecting the 
bookkeepers’ and tellers’ windows 


wrought as if by the hand of some Renaissance metal 


Steel—for the tellers’ cages, the money trucks, the 
files, the cash boxes, the safe deposit fittings—wher- 
ever unadorned strength is called for. 

But—bronze or steel—this Art Metal equipment is 
lasting. It is specially designed for each particular 


bank. And it is built to last as 
long as the bank stands. 


For thirty-eight years we have 
been designing equipment for 
every type of bank interior. 
During that time, we have ac- 
quired a vast amount of experi- 
ence in meeting the requirements 
of both large and small financial 
institutions. We shall be glad to 
give you the benefit of this ex- 
perience on your special prob- 
lems. Please write us. 
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Throw Away Rubber Stamps—The 
Saving Will Buy Your Endorser 


AUTOMATIC QUANTITY FEED CHECK ENDORSERS 
SINGLE FEED ENDORSERS 
METERED MAILING MACHINES 


Also manufacturers of well-known 
HEY-DOLPHIN POST OFFICE CANCELING MACHINES 


High 
Speed 


Automatic 


Electric Drive 


Single Feed 


Model “Junior” Improved 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Cable “‘Ipsonal” 634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Send for Booklet 


The Worst Spots Removed 
Completely by 


CLEANER that not only removes the dirt and soil— all 

of it—but keeps desks, counters, and woodwork bright 
like new for extra years. Easytoapply. Finger marks, soot 
film and the more difficult ink spots and tarnish — all quickly 
and permanently removed. Brighten-ALL cleans clean and 
WIPES DRY. 


Send for trial gal.— purchase price $3.25. Delivered from 
nearest distributor. Money refunded if not exactly as represented. 


NEW METHOD VARNISH CO., Elmira, N. Y. 
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financed by London branches of Ameri- 
can banks. Acceptances on cotton 
business throughout the world are 
generally being handled in New York. 
Metal acceptance business is_ being 
handled in both London and New York 
and is ruled chiefly by price of money, 
In Latin-America, American banks 
have made excellent progress, although 
Chile continues to do practically all of 
its business by way of London. Hovw- 
ever, American banks do an active 
Chilean business in sterling through 
their London offices. Acceptance busi- 
ness on Brazilian rubber is going to 
London as well as the Malay rubber 
acceptance business. Germany is be- 
ginning to do acceptance financing for 
part of its own trade, and considerable 
European business with Russia is also 
financed in Germany as the result of 
government credit facilities. 

Our acceptance laws have been 
liberalized since passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, and it is to be hoped that 
further progress is in store. As the 
advantages of investing short term 
funds in the acceptance market be- 
come better known there is no doubt 
that prime bankers’ acceptances will 
be bought increasingly by the investing 
public. Before the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System in 1913, 
practically all import and_ export 
letters of credit affecting trade in the 
United States, were established in 
sterling. Today 90 per cent of 
this financing is done in dollars by 
American banking houses. Large 
volumes of our acceptances are pur- 
chased by banks, insurance companies, 
savings banks and so on. ‘There are 
several corporations and firms in New 
York dealing in bankers’ acceptances, 
and an enormous turnover takes place 
on a margin usually of 1 per cent per 
annum, which means, for example, that 
acceptances bought at 334 per cent per 
annum are sold at 35 per cent. 


AN ARGUMENT has recently been 
developed which supports a bank 
guarantee rather than a bank accept- 
ance. This is a very important situa- 
tion and should be brought emphati- 
cally to the attention of bankers and 
foreign traders. There is nothing 
offered by a bank guarantee that can- 
not be obtained by a bank acceptance, 
and the burden of favor is most 
decidedly with the bank acceptance. 
I know of several transactions in which 
substantial losses have occurred as a 
result of relying on bank guarantees. 
A simple form of a bank guarantee is: 
“We hereby guarantee the due pay- 
ment of any bills accepted by our 
customer , up to the amount of 
in all, which guarantee holds good 
until the end of 1927.” This is a short 
statement, but none the less it contains 
within itself possibilities of grave 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Rivet-Grip Vertical type 

bank vault reinforcement is 

designed for use in vault 

walls from 12-in. to 30-in, 

thick, andin connection with 

vault doors from 4-in. to 
24-in. thick. 


Rivet-Grip Horizontal type 
bank vault reinforcement is 
designed for use in vault 


walls from 27-in. to 60-in. 

thick, andinconnection with 

vault doors from 18-in. 
48-in. thick. 


Thirty-nine 


Insurance Companies Recognize Value of 
Rivet-Grip Protection for their Own Vaults 


ECURITIES and cash reserves 
of another great insurance com- 
pany are protected by vaults 
girded with barriers of tenacious 
Rivet-Grip Steel embedded in 


concrete. 


The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., has just 
installed a great three-story vault 
protected on all sides by Rivet- 
Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement. 


Rivet-Grip vault construction 


makes all parts of a vault as 
strong as the finest doors and 
resists not only fire but all known 
methods of burglarious or riot- 
ous attack. 


That is why the Rivet-Grip Sys- 
tem of Bank Vault Reinforce- 
ment has been used in nine 
vaults in the Federal Reserve 
Bank System and in hundreds 
of large and small national and 
state banks. 


Send for brochure of valuable information on the design 
and construction of modern bank vaults. 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2400 Prospect Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In writing to advertisers p‘ease mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The finest advertising 
any bank can have 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


sets up more barriers for the 
masté¥ crook than do most other 
safety papers. It’s not obviously 
a safety paper. If the crook tries 
alteration, he wrecks the job. 
See illustration above. 


If you are interested in seeing 
samples, and getting more in- 
formation on the advantages of 
Wroe Nonalterable Bond over 
other safety papers—please fill 
out the coupon below. 


W. E. WROE AND CO., 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me samples of Wroe Nonalterable Bond. 


Name Person Signing._. 


Is a personalized check on 
WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


fVERY time a man writes a check on your 
bank, he’s starting a messenger—of good will 
or ill will. Is it a dumb messenger, or is it eloquent 
with the same message you have spread in the 
newspapers—on the bill boards—thru the mails? 

That symbol of service—behind which you have put so 
much money—can be brought out more clearly on the solid 
color of Wroe Nonalterable Bond than on most other safety 


papers. And it will stand out on your check—just where you 
want it—registering 100% on every man who sees it. 


No longer just a piece of paper—it 
wins friends for you wherever it goes 


Send for samples Use coupon at left 


W. E. WROE ax» COMPANY 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 
22 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS FOR EVERY BANKING USE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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(Continued from page 38) 


danger to the foreign trader unless he 
knows just exactly what the meaning 
of this guarantee is, and what its 
implications are. Some of the points 
are the character of the concern giving 
the guarantee, and whether it has 
power to bind itself in this way. If it 
has such authority, the question is 
just exactly what is guaranteed. Is the 
guarantee one of prompt payment or 
is it merely one of collection? What 
are the rights of the seller if drafts are 
refused acceptance, if he allows exten- 
sions or other change in the terms of 
bills or consents to substitution of 
collateral? Is the guarantee continu- 
ous, in the nature of a revolving credit, 
or is it exhausted by the first drawings 
which aggregate the sum mentioned? 
Must drafts mature during life of the 
guarantee or is it sufficient that they 
be accepted, and what is the conse- 
quence of failure on the part of the seller 
to give notice regarding a number of 
contingencies that might arise? Can 
the buyer interpose a defense based on 
alleged breach of contract? 


"THESE and many other problems 

that may arise under the bank guar- 
antee, do not arise under a bank 
acceptance. The act of acceptance 
throws the burden of proof entirely on 
the acceptor and the danger of a bank 
denying its own acceptance at maturity 
is so remote as not to be entitled to 
consideration. 

Another matter that has been widely 
discussed in recent years has been the 
character of letters of credit opened by 
American banks. Efforts have been 
made to establish uniform practice and 
some progress has been made, but 
none the less there still persist defects 
deserving severe criticism. Letters of 
credit are being issued by some of our 
banks that are ambiguous and at times 
have little or no specific meaning. 
Indeed it happens not infrequently, 
that it is necessary to obtain a covering 
letter from a bank stipulating what the 
letter of credit means and exactly the 
responsibility assumed. 

Defects run all the way from 
“documents satisfactory to us,” throw- 
ing the burden entirely on the shipper 
80 far as documents are concerned, to 
the use of most exasperating and con- 
tradictory phraseology. So-called re- 
vocable credits are issued which are 
not good until revoked, but are simply 
authorities to pay in which the advising 
bank does not bind itself to pay even 
prior to notice of revocation. Irrevo- 
cable authorities to purchase are issued 
covering discount of drafts drawn on 
foreign buyers, but without indicating 
Whether this is with or without re- 
course to the drawer. In justice, how- 
ever, it should be said that this lack of 
uniformity exists throughout inter- 
National practice, with the result that 
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A“‘CLEMCO” Garfield Suite Installation in the Executive Offices of the 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. Dr. L. A. Bize, President. 


All the Beauty of Fine 
Woods Strikingly Evident 
in “CLEMCO” Desks 


OU can almost tell a “CLEMCO” by the very 
beauty of the woods used and the pleasing dee 
sign and balance of the desk itself. 


You can be sure it is a ““CLEMCO” Desk once you 
look for the name, always found in the center drawer. 


A “CLEMCO” is the only desk that embodies a 
group of patented or exclusive features not found 
in any other desk. 


Investigate a ‘““CLEMCO” Desk 
and it will win you 
Our Ten Fine “CLEMCO” Office Suites and Four 
Lines of “CLEMCO” Desks include every type a 


bank needs. Handled by the better office furniture 
dealers throughout the country. 
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A new booklet free to executives, “Pointers in 
Planning an Office.’’ Contains pertinent information 
on Office Lighting, Harmony, Arrangement, etc. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Forty-two 


How 
5,600 BANKS 
INCREASE THEIR 
BUSINESS 


N THE books of Brown & Bigelow are the names of 
more than five thousand six hundred banks who are 
using Remembrance Advertising to increase business. 


They range from the smallest country bank to the 
largest financial institution with many highly specialized 
departments. 


Fl 


These banks have found that city people and small town folks, 
the man with the small savings account and the financier who 
: depends on his bank for everything from bonds to steamship 

tickets—all appreciate the personal interest and friendliness 
implied by the diet contact Of Remembrance Advertising. 


For thirty years Brown & Bigelow have made a study of making 
Remembrance Advertising produce business for bankers. You can't 
look at their extensive line without feeling that “‘here is a firm 
that knows what a bank needs."’ If you have any doubt regard- 
ing this statement, ask for a copy of *‘The Bank Messenger.”” 
Here is a monthly mailing service that is hailed by bankers 
everywhere as a masterpiece of business building publicity. 


Asking to see samples places you under no obligation. 
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BROWN & BIGELOW Has 

| Remembrance Adverbising | 

Hi ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. ili 
SaurtSre. Marre, Canapa- Havana, Cusa- MexicoCrty, Mexico 


$ A Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


LABOR SAVING BANKING FORMS 


A POSTAL WILL BRING THE LIST FOR you TO SELECT 
THE SAMPLES YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED IN 


[ASK FOR LIST NUMBER 4o] 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 
Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LepGerR Carbs 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


it is very difficult indeed to build up a 
structure of legal decisions or business 
precedents that will enable one to act 
as is the case of other forms of negoti- 
able instruments, such as the check or 
bill of exchange. 

A letter of credit should definitely 
express an unequivocal agreement on 
the part of a bank to pay the invoice 
value against shipping documents, the 
latter to be clearly described in the 
credit. Many different clauses are used 
by bankers, but the most satisfactory 
one, which appears frequently, is “We 
hereby agree and promise to pay the 


| full amount of the drafts upon presen- 


tation, together with documents, in 
compliance with the terms aforesaid.” 
Another form, quite generally used, is 
“We confirm that a credit has been 
opened with us in your favor for 
eaccoumt of. ..... and in accordance 
therewith we will pay you the invoice 
value of approximately (general de- 
scription of material and C. I. F. 
point), in the approximate value of 
$ , against the following docu- 
ments: 

Invoices 

Full sets of bills of lading 

Marine insurance certificates 
This credit will remain irrevocably 
valid until (date) 

Sterling credits, however, have to b 

used where merchandise is exported 
from Great Britain or the colonies and 
for certain lines of trade. Likewise 
acceptances by London branches of 
American banks are known as “Foreign 
Agencies,” are discriminated against as 
to rates and are refused by the bank of 
England. 


A® executive of a large corporation 
makes an interesting suggestion: 

“It seems to me that there is a great 

need in this country and possibility of 


| formed particularly to 


'success, for concerns that will be 
| finance, on 
| behalf of American manufacturers, 
| industrial and utility projects abroad 
| that are not in position to do their own 
financing at home and are not large 
enough to attract the interest of bond 
| flotation houses in this country. Why 
| could not financing institutions in the 
| United States be formed that would 
furnish the capital necessary to develop 
such foreign industrial and_ utility 
projects, the latter to be thoroughly 
| investigated by experts in the employ 
of the financing institutions, in con- 
junction with experts of the American 
manufacturers who would report on 
the details of the proposed operations 
of the foreign projects, their organiza- 
tion, the market possibilities and the 
estimated ability to pay for the 
financing in the periods of time 
allotted. The financing institutions 
this country would receive notes oF 
bonds secured by mortgages on the 
foreign properties, such notes or bonds 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


to be made the underlying security for 
debentures to be marketed in this 
country by the financing institutions, 
that is, operate along the lines that are 
pursued by the International Power 
Securities Corporation which purchases 
the securities of public utility proper- 
ties at home and abroad, making them 
the underlying securities to its own 
ponds sold in this market. The only 
difference would be that under the 
scheme I suggest, the method of opera- 
tion would apply to textile mills, sugar 
centrals, foundries and other indus- 
trials and the smaller utilities that 
investigation would show to be reason- 
ably sound projects, even though they 
were not, individually, large enough to 
warrant an attempt to market their 
own securities.” 


"THOSE interested in foreign finance, 

either from the banking or commer- 
cial side, should realize at the start that 
the subject is highly complex and unend- 
ing in its ramifications and technique. 
Only by making a consistent effort can 
education be effective, and I submit 
the following bibliography as a good 
introduction to this interesting subject. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has published valuable 
studies covering the protesting of 
drafts in foreign countries, bankruptcy 
laws of foreign countries, bills of 
lading, commercial laws and so on. 
These reports should be obtained and 
carefully read by all interested in inter- 
national credit operations. A valuable 
publication is a study issued by the 
Inter-American High Commission 
(Washington) entitled ‘Comparison of 
American Legislation on Bills of Ex- 
change and Promissory Notes with the 
Uniform Regulation Adopted at the 
Hague Convention of 1912.” In 
addition, the following books can be 
read with advantage: Foreign Ex- 
change and Foreign Bills (Pitman), 
Spalding; International Trade Finance 
(Henry Holt & Co.), Edwards; Foreign 
Exchange (D. Appleton & Co.), Whit- 
aker; Financing Exports & Imports 
(Ronald Press Co.), Cook; Latin- 
American Commercial Law (The Banks 
Law Publishing Co.), Obregon; Ameri- 
can Commercial Credit (Ronald Press 
Co.), Ward. The Seaboard National 
Bank of New York has published a 
valuable compilation entitled ‘“Ex- 
porters’ Financial Desk Book,”’ which 
Presents authoritative information 
covering such matters as stamp duties, 
time limit for presentation of drafts, 
Mspection of merchandise, days of 
grace, protesting, extension, legal ac- 
tion, and so on. The American Ac- 
ceptance Council (New York) is a 
splendid source of information covering 
acceptances, the February, 1927, issue 


' Of the Acceptance Bulletin containing a 


Valuable article on bank guaranty b 
Wilbert Ward. si 


BANKERS 


protect your bank with 
BANDIT 


\\ 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 


WIRE CLOTH 


The only bullet resisting fabric made that per- 
mits free ventilation and unobstructed vision. 
. Insist on Genuine ‘‘Ban-Tex” Wire Screens for 
your installations. Write for further information. 


Made only by 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


(formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 
565 Terrace - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GOOD 


BLUE-BLACK 
ITS PERMANENT 


ANFORDS 


PREMIUM WRITING 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Clearing 29% 
Of Chicago’s Checks 


Almost 35 billion dollars 
went through the Chicago 
Clearing House in 1926. 
Well over a fourth—or 
$10,122,686,000 — was 


cleared by this institution 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Rule of Eleven 


(Continued from page 11) 


what numbers are distorted, is divis. 
able by nine, exactly. 

Now, transpositions of the first kind, 
digit transpositions, always result jn 
one of nine numbers. These numbers 
are 9,18,27,36,45,54,63,72, or 81. For 
instance, 87 written as 78 makes q 
difference of 9; 17 as 71, 54; 13 as 31, 
18; etc. Or, of course, the transposi- 
tion may be in the hundred and 
thousand columns, as 1807.00 written 
as 1087.00, which makes a difference of 
720.00. But the figure 720.00 is 72 
multiplied by 1,000, and is merely in- 
dicative of the fact that the trans- 
position was in the hundred and 
thousand columns. 

Let us pass on to the second kind, the 
decimal transpositions. These are met 
with every day in practical adding 
machine work, but are a little more 
difficult to recognize. Distortion of 
this kind always results in an odd 
figure, such as 23.76 (24.00 as .24), 
But these differences (if actually 
caused by straight transpositions) are 
divisible by nine. A decimal trans- 
position has another peculiarity beside 
that of being divisible by nine. It is 
also divisible by eleven. And this is 
very significant, as weshall presently see. 

Suppose, in the day’s work, an add- 
ing machine list was “out” 2536.38. 
A hurried inspection would lead to the 
assumption that an item had been left 
out. But before checking back the 
whole list item for item, let us experi- 
ment abit. First, divide our difference 
by nine. Nine goes into it evenly, and 
the quotient is 281.82. We have thus 
far found out that the difference was 
caused, not by an item being left out 
as we first supposed, but by a trans- 
position. Now, let us divide the 
quotient again by eleven. This opera- 
tion gives the result 25.62. We look 
down the list, and find, sure enough, 
something listed there as 25.62. Upon 
inspecting the check itself, we find it 
to be not 25.62, but 2562.00, and that 
was our difference. 

The above operations can be formu- 
lated into a rule, which may be stated 
as follows: “If a difference in a list 1s 
divisible by both nine and elven, the final 
quotient is the exact erroneous figure.” 

This rule always works for decimal 
transpositions, and will be found 
valuable for detecting these trouble- 
some differences. A short method is to 
divide by 99, which gives the same result. 


‘‘My Fresh Young Nephew,” 
announced Old Man Wayback, “re 
ceived one of those black-bordered 
envelopes this morning. It was merely 
a notice from the bank that his 
commercial account had died.” —C. ¢. 
Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 
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Looking at London’s New 


Banks 


(Continued from page 22) 


problem of conserving natural light 
is said to have been solved in a re- 
markably successful manner by the 
builders of Barclay’s premises. 

A little further on in the city is 
being erected a structure which, while 
not a bank, will be equal to any of the 
bank buildings in dignity and im- 
pressiveness. This is the new home of 
Lloyds, the world-famed insurance 
organization that from the very begin- 
ning of modern times has insured 
ships, cargoes and various undertak- 
ings in every part of the world. Lloyds 
have for long been overcrowded but 
the new building will permit the 
centering of all Lloyds activities in 
one spot and will give brokers, under- 
writers, and insurers greatly improved 
facilities. 

Morgan, Grenfell & Company, the 
London branch of the banking firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, occupy a 
fine new building in Great Winchester 
Street which gives the same air of 
conservative strength associated with 
the offices of the Morgan firm in New 
York. 

It will probably be interesting to 
Americans to know that the office 
building which by general consent is 
accepted as the best looking and most 
efficiently designed commercial struc- 
ture in London, is the Bush Building. 
This is an office building erected by 
Irving T. Bush of New York which 
occupies a remarkable island site in 
the Strand, so situated that it directly 
faces the beginning of Kingsway, one 
of London’s newest and finest business 
thoroughfares. The Bush Building is 
not in the city, but is within a few 
hundred feet of its boundary. Thou- 
sands of British people have received a 
most favorable conception of American 
architectural ideas from the fine lines 
of the Bush structure. It houses 
many high-grade firms, including one 
of the London branches of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


Maybe the Printer 
Knew ’Em 


THE EDITOR of the staff magazine 

of one of the eastern banks, wishing 
to compliment and perhaps encourage 
a few of his undersized fellow-workers, 
wrote as follows: 

“They say good things come in small 
packages —then why overlook Messrs. 
Peck, Hoskins, Brown and Merbach, 
who may be small men, but are four of 
our biggest assets.” 

Imagine his dismay, and the rage of 
his diminutive friends, when by a mis- 
take of the printer the “‘t” was omitted 
from the last word. —H. appenings, 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit. 


| 
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The recently completed Bank and Office 
Building for the Merchants National Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is typical of the 
Complete Service rendered by Weary and 
Alford Company, including— 


Preliminary Survey 

Design and Engineering 
Structural 
Mechanical 


Bank Equipment 
and Vaults 


Construction Management 
Rental Service 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY | 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


IN 
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today—would your 
records survive? 


’ | ‘HE most serious loss caused by fire in nearly 
every instance is the loss of records. 


Physical property is generally insured. 


If your records are destroyed, what is there to 
start from, what is there to work from in getting 
started again? 

There have been too many directors’ meetings held 


in the blackened ruins of burned buildings, trying to 
find just where things stand. 


Don’t let this happen to you! 


A GF Allsteel Safe is the best protection you can 
provide for your records—the nerves of your busi- 
ness.—And in addition to the fire protection, there 
is the added advantage of being able to place your 
safe at the point of use, just as you would a desk 
—and a GF Allsteel Safe is as movable as a desk. 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 

Youngstown, Ohio Canadian Plant: Toronto 

Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 
Of ex GF Allsteel Line: Sates - Filing Cabinets - Sectional 


Cases - Desks + Tables - Shelving - Transfer 
Cases - Storage Cabinets - Document Files - Supplies 


SAFES 


If fire came to your office 


————————— Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 


Please send me at once your booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records of Business.”’ 


| THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio B.C.B. 
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A South Carolina Check 


A OWNED land in South Caroling 

and employed B, a real estate 
agent, to sell it. C applied to D, 
another real estate agent, to find him 
a suitable property, D got in touch 
with B, a sale of the A property was 
arranged, and C was writing a check 
for the purchase price. 

“T’ll make the check payable to E, 
my lawyer, who’s looking after the 
title, and when everything is in proper 
shape, he can hand over the check,” C 
suggested, E endorsed the check to D, 
and D endorsed it to B, the real estate 
agent who had acted for A, the owner. 

“Put that to my credit,” B ordered, 
as he pushed the check through the 
wicket of the X bank, and received a 
slip showing that the check had been 
deposited to his credit. 

*“All checks and drafts on outside 
points are credited subject to final 
payment,” the slip stated. 

The X bank sent the check to the 
Y bank, and the Y bank presented it 
to the Z bank on which it was drawn. 

‘“‘No funds,” the Z bank announced, 
the check was protested, returned to 
the Y bank, the Y bank returned it to 
the X bank, the X bank charged it to 
E’s account, and mailed him the check. 

E promptly returned the check. 

‘*There’s some mistake, as the check 
had not been credited to me. You'd 
better send it back again, and if it is 
not paid charge it to B, who received 
the credit,’” E said. The check went 
over the road again, came back unpaid, 
and a new bookkeeper charged it to E 
a second time. E explained the situa- 
tion again, and the bank again credited 
his account with the amount of the 
check. 

“We'll have to sue C, B, D and 
yourself,’’ the bank threatened. 

“Sue away,” E invited, suit was 
brought, and the bank could not 
collect from C, as he had absconded. 

“You can’t collect from us for we had 
no notice of dishonor,” B and D 
pointed out. 

“We admit that, but we can collect 
from E,” the bank maintained. 

‘*“You cannot collect from me, unless 
you are a holder in due course,” E 
contended, ‘and you cannot be a holder 
in due course when you merely took 
the check for collection, and reserved 
the right to charge it back if unpaid.” 

The Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina ruled on this point in the case of 
National Bank vs Kehoe, 128 S.E. 861, 
and the decision was against the bank. 

“Having received the check for 
collection and as the agent of the 
depositor, the bank cannot now, with 
full notice of the infirmity of the 
instrument, go back and make itself a 
purchaser of the check, and thereby to 
seek to hold E liable,”’ was the reason- 
ing of the court.—M. L. Hayward. 
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Loans for the Little Fellow 


(Continued from page 19) 


the year. Now suppose this second 
man carries his loan for six months 
and then wishes to pay off the second 
half of the loan all at once. Very well: 
the Industrial Loan Department ac- 
cepts his $500 to cancel the loan and 
refunds him interest at the rate of 6 
per cent, or V4 per cent a month for 
the remaining six months —making 3 
per cent interest or $15. Deducting 
this $15 refund from the $80 he 
originally paid gives the bank a total 
income of $65 from that man’s loan in 
six months. In other words, the 
Industrial Loan Department can make 
more money in six months than the 
regular loan department can in a year. 

There isn’t any profiteering in that, 
either, as you can see. In fact, the 
whole operation is so much more fair 
to the working man than any loan 
shark ever would be, that most of the 
factories in town are glad to have their 
employees borrow at this bank rather 
than any place else. Where else could 
a man who owns no property get a 
hundred dollars to pay a doctor’s bill? 


[F YOU have any acquaintance with 
the amount of borrowing that’s going 
on all the time you won’t be so greatly 
surprised to learn that in its first year 
this department did a business of a 
million dollars. It had expected to 
start in a small way and grow, but 
even the first month the business was 
tremendous. If other banks start 
similar departments they probably 
will find the same thing: you don’t have 
to wait for business to come to you, for 
the business is already here. The 
thousands of workmen in any city who 
have no regular banking connections 
are glad to find some place where they 
can deal with an honest banker and 
get money decently without hardship. 
Not all of the business that offers 
itself is safe or attractive business, of 
course, and a great deal of the rush of 
the first few weeks is caused by the 
need of acquiring a fund of information 
about your borrowers. But when the 
repeat business comes, and when one 
man sends in another he is willing to 
vouch for, then the profit begins. 

[ asked a question which would 
occur, I am sure, to most bankers. It 
was, “Does your Industrial Loan 
Department relieve the other regular 
departments of any work?” 

t Roughly speaking, the answer is 
No.” The business that comes to the 
Industrial Loan Department is mostly 
new business, rather than affording a 
quicker and less expensive way of 
handling former business. As always, 
the man who wants to borrow money 
for sixty days or ninety days on 
collateral or on his signature will insist 
on doing it at the regular Loan window. 


MANY 


HANDS 


to serve the 
banker 


uR well-balanced service staff is 
QO composed of men whose diver- 
sified talents are directed toward 
the common aim of solving the 
publicity problems peculiar to fi- 
nancial institutions. 


The many banks throughout the 
country which have continued their 
associations with the Collins Ser- 
vice, year after year, bear testimony 
to the value of our service to finan- 
cial advertisers. We shall be glad to 
furnish full details upon request. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


1518 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Financial Advertising 


For that matter, the Industrial Loan 
Department will lend him money on 
collateral — and without co-signers, too — 
even as high as $2,000, but all loans at 
the department are for one year with 
weekly or monthly payments which 
clean up the whole in twelve months. 
It happens sometimes that the 
regular Loan Department will have a 
client who keeps on renewing his note 
without reducing it. In that case the 
bank now and then tells such a 
borrower to get his money at the 
Industrial Loan Department, where he 
must pay off something each pay day. 
But what happens if a_ borrower 
doesn’t meet his payments when due? 
The bank anticipates that question 


and arranges a small but definite fine 
which is collected each week that he is 
delinquent. This fine is 5 cents on 
each dollar of the payment past due: 
this is, if a man has borrowed $100 and 
is repaying it at the rate of $2 a week, 
his fine will be 10 cents a week as long 
as payment is delinquent. If his 
weekly payment is $5 a week, the fine 
is 25 cents for every week that his 
payment is delayed. 

Usually it is only necessary to fine a 
borrower once, and after that he pays 
promptly every time. 

The bank did not inaugurate this 
system of fines with any idea of profit, 
but rather to enforce promptness and 
to keep the books from being cluttered 
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up with hundreds of overdue collec. 
tions, and to avoid the need of going 
out and hunting a man who has for- 
gotten to pay. But as it works out, 
these small fines amount to about 
$506 a month. 

How are the payments made? After 
quite a bit of experimenting, the bank 
discarded the old pass book idea and 
installed a coupon system, much 
similar to that used by Christmas 
Savings clubs. Many borrowers don’t 
even bother to come to the bank to 
make a payment, but just tear out the 
coupon and mail it in with their check, 
This saves time for them and for the 
bank too, and of course their canceled 
check is just as good a receipt as if the 
bank had stamped the coupon stub. 

How about bad debts? ‘After our 
first year’s operation,” says the man- 
ager, ‘““we charged off $1,274, but since 
then we have collected $400 of this. 
You can see the losses are nominal, as 
in that first year we loaned out more 
than a million dollars. We are now 
making loans at the rate of a million 
and a half a year.” 


[IDURING the first year two borrowers 

died suddenly, and the bank experi- 
enced some trouble in settling their 
estates, but now through the co-opera- 
tion of the Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company the bank has arranged 
a one-year insurance service. A sign 
on the wall tells the story: 

“Let your debts die with you.” 

The fee for a one-year term insur- 
ance policy is $1 per $100, and the bank 
gets a moderate commission for this— 
nothing much, but enough to cover the 
clerical work involved. No one forces 
this insurance on any borrower, but 
since many of these men had little or no 
insurance previously, they are glad to 
pay for this protection as it relieves 
them of considerable worry. This 
insurance idea is only a few months old 
and so far no occasion has arisen for 
the bank to ask the insurance com- 
pany to make good on any loan. But 
the idea is so good that most of the 
other banks in town are now featuring 
similar protection for all who borrow 
money from them, large or small. 

Speaking of other banks, you might 
wonder, “Don’t the other banks in 
town resent the act of a national bank 
handling loans of this nature?” 

The answer is a definite No. “We 
have met with a fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion,” the manager says. “If any 
applicant gives the name of a local 
bank as reference, we phone that bank 
ourselves. These other bankers visit 
us too, and are thoroughly welcome. I 
believe also that the managers of most 
Morris Plan banks are glad to exchange 
information with any bank such as 
ours. We all feel that the big enemy 
we are fighting against is the loan 
shark, and that we are competing 
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with him rather than with each other.” 

I asked what type of borrower the 
bank is advertising to. The answer 
was, ““We want the small merchant.” 
The little shoe repair shop that needs 
4 machine stitcher or the bake-shop 
that needs a truck, perhaps. Or the 
plumber who can sell a family a new 
bathroom for $300 if the bank takes 
his signature as one of the co-signers 
and lends that family the money. 
Frequently a few hundred dollars at 
the right time mark the decisive change 
in a small business that enables it to 
expand and grow to a larger business. 
The bank takes pride in being able to 
help these small merchants to climb to 
independence and success. 

Of course, the regular run-of-mine 
sort of loans are to individuals, some- 
times to pay a doctor’s bill or provide 
for a new baby, but also very fre- 
quently to pay for really important 
economic expenses. Suppose the street 
in front of a man’s home has been 
newly paved and he faces an assess- 
ment to cover the paving. Or he 
wants to wire his home for electricity, 
or install a better heating plant, or pay 
moving expenses, or buy some new 
furniture, or improve his property, or 
take up a troublesome mortgage. 
These are all logical uses of borrowed 
capital, and the bank is glad to lend 
money for purposes such as these. 

AS FOR installment business from 

retail stores, that has been literally 
handed to the bank, for the simple 
reason that it was so well fitted to 
handle it. A radio dealer sells a 
hundred dollar instrument to a family, 
gets his $100 immediately from the 
Industrial Loan Department, and lets 
the family pay the bank at the rate of 
$2 a week for 50 weeks and 6 per cent 
interest, which is collected in advance. 
The bank accepts any paper on which 
this dealer puts his name. There is 
only one condition: if the customer 
defaults his payments for eight weeks, 
the bank sells the loan back to the 
dealer for its remaining face value and 
lets the dealer do the collecting. 

On transactions such as these (and 
they amount to thousands of dollars a 
month from one store alone) the bank 
charges the customer the usual 6 per 
cent interest and the store pays the 2 
per cent investigation charge. Why 
not? That 2 per cent is its discount for 
cash, and any way you figure it, that 
gives the store merchant cheap money. 

So after nearly two years of opera- 
tion (for this department started in 
August, 1925) the Louisville National 
Bank finds that its Industrial Loan 
Department is a welcome boon to its 
citizens and a profit-maker for itself. 
The operation of this department is 
summarized in a letter written last 
September, which states the facts so 
clearly and definitely that I think it is 
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For the utmost safety and convenience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A*B°A Certified Cheques. If they are going 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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HIS advertisement will 

appear during June in 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, Life, Time, 
New Yorker, Vogue, 
National Geographic, Har- 
pers, Atlantic Monthly, 
Asia, Travel, Country Lik, 
American Hebrew, Ameri- 
can Legion Monthly, and 
Army & Navy Journal. 


worth repeating. The banker who 
wrote for information said that he had 
been requested to buy a complete set 
of forms and an information service on 
how to install and operate an Indus- 
trial Loan Department. He wrote to 
Louisville to ask, first, whether such a 
department was a permanent success; 
and secondly, whether the forms 
recommended by this company were 
necessary and correct. The answer 
was, in part: 


Owing to the fact that the loans increase 
every month, due to the publicity given the 
department by the borrowers, we are now 
running at the rate of about a million and a 
half a year. 


We are very well pleased with the opera- 
tion of this department and feel that it is 
quite profitable. Our interest is 6 per cent 
and 2 per cent additional for service charge, 
making the total interest 8 per cent. For 
instance, on a $200 loan we deduct $16, 
giving the borrower $184. He then pays 
it back at the rate of $4 a week for fifty 
weeks. 

We require three names on every note, 
the borrower and two co-signers, and while 
we do not require any of them to have real 
estate, at the same time their moral 
character, position and salary must be in 
keeping with the amount of the loan. 

To give an illustration: Our loans were 
$129,000 last month. Deducting the 8 per 
cent from this would leave $118,680. 
Now, our collections during last month 
were $76,000 and on this, of course, the 
interest had been paid, so we only used 
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$42,680 to make loans amounting to 
$129,000. 

We note that you have been approached 
by a representative of a supply house in 
connection with the installation of this 
oon. We do not know anything about 
the company you mention, as we originated 
our own and paid no royalty for it. The 
system is, in fact, very simple. 


One other question presents itself, 
Isn’t Louisville, or some of the other 
cities where banks are now installing a 
similar Industrial Loan Department, 
better provided than most cities with 
retail credit information? The answer 
seems to be that nearly every city has 
about the same data. All department 
stores exchange credit information, 
and there is more of this type of con- 
fidential data available for a banker’s 
use than some folks imagine. Best of 
all, most of it can be obtained over the 
bank’s own telephone. 


~The Small Bank Is a Real 


Man’s Job 


| 
(Continued from page 7) 
} 
| 
| 
| 


‘“Better—the farm country has a 
long way to go yet but it is paring 
overhead and trying to keep within 
income. Some farmers—those who 
| did not expand too much —are making 
money. Not much but some -—just 
like the one who was surprised at his 
_income report. And the small bank 
| serves a local need that is going to be 
here and be filled in some way, even 
though it is not as profitable as the 
| banker would like to see it. The motor 
be and hard surfaced roads are re- 
'adjusting both trade territory and 
| banking territory. We may get it all 
| worked out after a while.” 
then you'll pay real dividends?” 
**Maybe —but even if we don’t, just 
think of the pleasure we get out of it. 
Being the town’s only banker has its 
compensations in self-satisfaction and 
sometimes I think that ought to be 
credited as an addition to my salary.” 
The door opened and a_ bashful 
young man hesitatingly entered. The 
banker smiled: “Charlie is going to 
get married —bet he wants to borrow a 
hundred to take a honeymoon. Here 
is where I get in some of my ‘neighbor 
service.” Good-bye—you ought to 
start a bank —it’s lots of fun.” 
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A Natural Hazard 


(Continued from page 14) 


what was to happen and Main Street 
slept as quietly in the mellow early 
afternoon sunshine as a yellow short 
haired dog slumbering out on the small 
common. Looking from the low one- 
story bank building northerly across 
the common, the stern New England 
face of an ancient high-posted general 
store lifted its tired brickish front. On 
the second floor in its nearest corner 
there existed that.dugout of pain and 
suffering known as Sam Lovell’s Molar 
Morgue. Sam was the sole owner of 
one of those red-haired, freckled-faced, 
azure-eyed brain housings which never 
let go of a dollar except on the most 
dire emergencies. His checking account 
would have shown a monthly average 
for the last five years of $3.61. 

It was toward Sam’s office Director 
Clutchbill headed after gravely shaking 
hands with President Perkins at the 
curb, and telling him to stand in front 
of the bank where he could get a good 
look at a miracle which in a short 
time would be worked for him. 

If it had been anyone else Sam 
Lovell would have utterly refused to 
stop and write a check with a patient 
in the chair. But when he saw it was 
Mr. Clutchbill he left the patient with 
open mouth and when dunned wrote a 
check for $10 without a murmur. 


AS SOON as Mr. Clutchbill closed 

the door Sam went over and shut his 
patient’s mouth. He then took out the 
heaviest leather covered pass book the 
Ferndale National issued, put a $10 
note inside it, snapped a heavy rubber 
band over the book, opened the 
window, and hung the book by its 
little wire hook on a telegraph wire 
which ran from his window straight 
across to the bank window. 

The wire was a thing he and 
Cashier John Atwood had tinkered up 
some years before to run a couple of 
telegraph instruments with. After 
they got sick of it, the wire remained 
only to find a new and extremely 
convenient use for Sam. Without 
looking, Sam gave the pass book an on- 
ward slap for its downhill sail to the 
bank, and then went to the chair 
and opened his patient’s mouth again. 

By this time Director Clutchbill had 
obtained an offing and was making 
fast time toward the bank with 
President Perkin’s eye and watch on 
him. Half way across the common 
Director Clutchbill saw the, pass book 
riding gaily along back of him with the 
Steadiness of a ferry boat. Mr. 
Clutchbill also noticed that President 
Perkins had seen the coming pass book 
and was standing at attention with 
open mouth while the significance of 
the thing was running around lighting 
each brain cell. 
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earth more than 2,000 times 
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195 Broadway NEW YORK 


The People’s 
Messenger’”’ 


Then, abruptly, like the advent of a 


bad egg, there alighted on the section 
of the wire between the two men a 
dove, a so-called bird of peace up to 
this time. And the fowl was on the 
bank side of the coming pass book. 

Instantly President Perkins yelled 
out shrilly: ‘“‘Don’t you dare shoo 
him! don’t you shoo him off!! It’s a 
natural hazard!’’ 

Director Clutchbill slowed up with 
head thrown back and palpitating 
neck veins. “It’s that old bow-legged 
pigeon the fruit man’s always feedin’ 
. . . tamer’n a stuffed tom cat.” 

**Shoo!”’ he hissed as loud as he dared. 

“Don’t you shoo, Mr. Clutchbill.” 

The gently riding pass book was 


almost on the bird’s feet where it would 
be checked and swing for eternity if no 
one salvaged it. 

Walking rapidly with head thrown 
back and anxious eye on the bird, Mr. 
Clutchbill suddenly fell over the sleep- 
ing yellow dog passing the afternoon 
on the common, and went down with 
flying coat tail and a yell out of the 
dog that spoke of murder. 

The dove sprang into the air like a 
tennis ball. 

Under the bird’s feet slid the pass 
book, skidded down to the bank and 
banged against the window pane beside 
Cashier John Atwood’s desk. 

Instantly a sash grated, a hand came 
out and the bank book disappeared. 
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President Perkins shut his mouth 
and looked at his watch. 

A wiry call came to him from the 
common. “Just a natural hazard, Mr. 
Perkins! What’d yuh make the time?” 

“One and a half minutes,” came back 
the voice of President Perkins in 
accents of defeat. 


Credit With a Brackish 


Flavor 


(Continued from page 17) 


so well situated as a buyer’s bank, in 
judging just how much credit he can 
absorb with a reasonable possibility 
of liquidating it promptly? And it is as 
important from a national viewpoint, 
that each buyer receive all the credit 
to which he is entitled, as that he 
should not receive too much. If pro- 
duction and consumption in the United 
States are to be maintained at a high 
level, buyers must be given facilities to 
handle all the merchandise they can 
distribute. A seller who in attempting 
to judge the risk from a distance, with- 
out intimate knowledge of all the 
factors entering into the local situation, 
makes too conservative an estimate of 
the buyer’s capacity to turn over 
merchandise, dams up distribution. 
If, on the other hand, he is too liberal, 
he contributes his mite to over- 
inflation. 

That the keystone of prosperity is 
the power to liquidate, not the power 
to produce, is neatly stated in a recent 
editorial in Export Trade & Finance. 

“In whom does credit reside?”’ asks 
Dr. Frank A. Fall, of the National 
Association of Credit Men. And he 
goes on to answer his own question by 
saying, “In the buyer, absolutely. 
Who has this power to obtain goods 
and services on promise of future pay- 
ment? The buyer. Who exercises 
this power? The buyer. And yet our 
present terminology gets the cart be- 
fore the horse and makes it appear that 
credit resides in the seller. Ask any 
man on the street what he regards as 
the function of the credit manager and 
he will tell you, ‘Why to extend credit, 
of course.’ Or he may say ‘to grant 
credit,’ which is the same thing. 

“But the seller’s credit manager does 
not ‘grant’ or ‘extend’ credit, which we 
have seen to be a power residing in the 
other man, the buyer. What he does 
is to appraise or pass on the buyer's 
credit, and decide whether he will 
accept it in exchange for his concern’s 
goods or service.” 

The introduction of the trade accept- 
ance to supplant the open book account, 
was a long step toward restoring 
liquidity to a domestic credit system 
which had fallen strangely out of gear. 
The development of the bank accept- 
ance in domestic trade will, however, 
be even a longer step in the right 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


direction, because the bank acceptance 
is based on the credit of the buyer, 
while the trade acceptance shares with 
the open book account system the 
disadvantage of resting primarily on 
the credit of the seller. 

A committee of officers of several of 
the Federal Reserve banks, appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the 
general subject of the use of the bank 
acceptance in domestic trade, is re- 
ported to have concluded that the ac- 
ceptance credit has its proper place as 
a substitute for merchant credit in 
buying and carrying goods for domestic 
as well as for foreign markets. As a 
result, the Federal Reserve Board has 
under consideration new regulations 
which will tend to liberalize the use of 
the bank acceptance in domestic trade, 
but at the same time limiting its use to 
specific transactions in goods in which 
the elements of self-liquidation are 
inherent. 

With the way thus made clear to a 
freer use by domestic banks of their 
acceptance power, will not the rest of 
our American manufacturers follow 
the lead of this pioneer by asking with 
increased insistence why their goods 
must float on salt water before they 
can expect to sell on terms in which 
bank credit extended on behalf of the 
buyer is to play its useful part? 


The Inter-Office 


Transactions 


(Continued from page 25) 


against the current day’s debit balance 
appearing on the books of the head 
office, thus correcting the asset figure 
finally shown on the consolidated gen- 
eral statement. 

The results of the changes thus far 
made have been to reduce the number 
of items remaining in float over night 
from 1,300 to about 275, and the total 
value from $1,500,000 to less than 
$375,000. The average net balance in 
float is now less than $100,000, or less 
than $2,000 for each branch office. 

A special department has been or- 
ganized and is now highly perfected in 
the operation of handling the daily 
clearings of all of these inter-office 
entries. Each branch sends to this 
department a daily recapitulation of 
all debit and credit transactions af- 
fecting its balance with the main office. 
By means of this reconcilement sheet 
every inter-office entry is brought to 
the attention of the clerks of this de- 
partment whose chief duty it is to keep 
a control over these balances and to 
affect a prompt clearance of all entries. 
Outgoing advices to other offices are 
listed on the top half of this recon- 
cilement form. The captions on the 
sheet are so arranged as to give a 
Preliminary classification of the items. 
This fixed order of arrangement aids 
materially in the task of reconciling 
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Letter Heads 


Stationery 


meets far more people than your personal 
representatives. Does its “‘dress’’ create the 
desired impression? 

For many years we have produced worthy 
bank stationery, designed and manufactur- 
ed in our modern plant devoted exclusively 
to the making of fine lithography. 

n and we will gladly send 
you our portfolio of samples. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
2939 Benton St. * St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in the items checked. Please 
send samples and prices. This implies no obligation. 
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the entries. Immediately below are 
sections for the counter entries for 
transactions that are described on the 
incoming advices from the other offices. 
In the lower right-hand corner of the 
sheet the commercial and savings de- 
posits for accounts located at other 
offices are tabulated. These deposits 
are not credited to the main office 
account on the current day, but the 
total of the other —office, commercial 
and savings credits as here determined 
are credited to their respective “Items 
in Transit” accounts on the general 
statement. On the following day the 
general statement credits are reversed 


at the originating offices and the items 
are credited to the main office accounts. 
In the meantime, however, the offices, 
to which the advice letters for de- 
posits taken for their accounts were 
sent, have charged their accounts with 
the main office and have lodged the 
deposit credits to their proper indi- 
vidual accounts, and so the deposit 
liability controls have been transferred 
from the originating offices and have 
been credited at the proper offices. 
Often branches handle transactions 
involving loans that are carried on 
the main office’s books, and also some 
(Continued on page 56) 
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new balances 
are automati- 
cally accumu- 
lated during 
the posting 
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1GHs CLEARING HOUSE , Fifty-five 


Announces 


THE 


MULTIPLE REGISTER 
Bank Bookkeeping 


Machine 


This new Burroughs—the most complete bank book- 
keeping machine ever produced—posts customers’ ledgers 
sett and statements and during the posting automatically 
accumulates totals of all checks, totals of all deposits and 
totals of all new balances. 


At the same time it automatically furnishes a journal, as 
a permanent record, which shows the complete detail of 
all transactions. This new automatic record eliminates 
the running of check and deposit journals. Moreover, it 
is a journal of items actually posted. 


No matter whether parallel or non-parallel run methods 
are used, or how the proof is now being obtained, this 
Burroughs machine will handle the work faster, cheaper 
and more satisfactorily. 


Call the nearest Burroughs office 
for free demonstration or write to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6426 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


— 
ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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EPOSITORIES equipped to adver- 


tise that “‘standard”’ of safety, do oe! 
attract business—and hold it. Bankers iS 
who know will tell you so. The busi- ett 
ness-building value of these boxes is -On { 


alone worth the price of the equipment. 
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“Operates Like A Vault Door” 


Here, the protection you offer your 
customers safeguards also your respon- 
sibility. Should access to your vault 
be effected, ‘‘Four-Lock-Door’”’ Safe 
Deposit Boxes will present the im- 
pregnability of a series of vault doors. 
“Four-Lock-Doors” will not yield to 


0: 


ER 


lock-punching or hinge-sawing. Com- 
pare the time element of this with the 
time required for “‘punching”’ ordinary 
boxes and you will see the wisdom of 
providing the safest and best. 128, 
FRE Engineering Service 
Renting Co-operation 
Highly specialized safe deposit engineers 
will give you their recommendations 5 By 
for the planning of your vault and its bos) 
equipment. We frequently effect 
substantial savings to the banker. You ISO) 
will profit by our experience. With TVVe 
every installation of Invincible equip- vo 
ment, advertising assistance is given. 
Write For This Book Wi 
Every banker or bank architect interested in ? 4 
bank equipment will find our book on ‘‘Four- tL 
Lock-Door” Safe Deposit Boxes a helpful 
reference. Write for a copy today. 7+ 
Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Deposit Slips 35c per M 
500,000 - 35c per M 
250,000 - 37c per M 50,000 - 45c per M 
100,000 - 40c ‘* M 25,000 - 50c ‘* M 
Minimum Quantity 25,000. Prices F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 


Deposit Slips can be had any size up to 
3x7. Slips put up in pads of 100 each 
and wrapped in pkgs. of 5,000 each. 

Delivery within 30 days or sooner. 


Something New onesie 228 LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES at cor- 


locking envelopes respondingly low prices. Send for samples. 
for maili without sealing wax. Newly patented device 
known as the Amestyle Envelock. Send for your free sample; PEERLESS I | | H GRA 
Seal it up and fasten the Envelock; then try to break the seal " 0 PHING C0., INC. 
or cone t then Ame- Business Stationery 
style Envelock has the endorsement of the Post ce Depart- 
ment. Your request on your letterhead will be appreciated. 1714-1720 No. Robey St. CHICAGO 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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that are carried on the books of other 
branch offices. For entries of this 
nature special forms of advice letters 
have been devised. These advice forms 
show in detail the amounts of principal 
involved and the credits or debits for 
interest received or rebated. In the 
event that a complete analysis of the 
float is called for, the detail shown on 
these special advice letters proves very 
conveniently helpful. 

Practically every other charge or 
credit advice letter is written on the 
two standard general forms, the one 
printed in black ink for charges, and 
the other in red ink for the credits. 

Business that is transacted at the 
branches on Saturday afternoon and 
evening (usually everything handled 
after three o’clock) is put through with 
Monday’s work, but in order to speed 
up the credits to customers’ accounts 
at other offices for inter-office deposits, 
advices for these are mailed direct to 
the other offices on Saturday night. 
A short form of reconcilement for these 
credits is mailed to the main office 
Reconcilement Department. 

The centralization of all branch 
inter-office accounts at the main office 
is of great value. because a clerk 
in charge of reconciling these accounts 
can at once detect any attempt to 
keep inter-office transactions in float. 
Also, the operations of a reconcilement 
department automatically disclose 
items which have been in float for more 
than twenty-four hours. A daily tally 
of such items is taken and the de- 
partment regularly follows those entries 
until they are cleared. 


‘‘No Other Hindu Like 
That”’ 


(Continued from page 26) 


he was going to be “touched” for a 


small amount in any case. This, 
however, was not the case, as the 
stranger after hurling a few verbal 
bricks at the care exercised by banks 
in general, pointed to the leather band 
inside his hat, indicated the initials 
punched there and exclaimed “how 
about those for identification!” 

On another occasion we had tried 
for a long time to get some means of 
identification for a Hindu customer 
who was unable to write English, and 
after taking his signature in his Native 
language, his father’s and mother’s 
names and the village in India from 
which he came, we asked him for any 
further means of identification he 
might have. This further demand 
stumped him for a while but after 
thinking hard for few moments he 
whipped out an entire upper and lower 
set of solid gold false teeth, and push- 
ing them through the wicket, exclaimed 
with great gusto “no other Hindu like 
that.” —H. T.N. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT S80 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-6-27-ADV. 
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REFRIGERATION 


N eager market of fifteen million 
potential buyers still less than 
2% supplied! 


A market that in 1926 alone bought 
more than in all previous years 


combined. 


A market that is now so lively as to 
assure even far greater buying this 
year and years to come. 


This is the situation of the electrical 
refrigeration industry today. 


It reveals the fact that in every com- 
munity some man or group of men 
is founding a fortune on a distributor 
or dealer like Copeland’s, 


What men? Men able, aggressive and 
of such good judgment as to have 
allied themselves with manufac- 
turers who possess the following: 


Financial strength, sound organiza- 
tion, capable leadership, aggressive 
policies, products high in public 
preference. 


These are the assets that back the 
backers of the Copeland dealer. 


COPELAND, 630 LYCASTE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


= 

The all-porcelain model illustrated is the Copeland CS 14.22 iS 
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KALAMAZO)) 


LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOOSE LEAF 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE NEEDS 
OF SUCCESSFUL [k= 
BUSINESS 


Kalamazoo equipment for mechanical accounting is invariably chosen 
because of its compactness and utility by those who investigate prior to 
purchase and who appreciate the value of floor space. Designed specifi- 


cally for mechanical posting, it has embodied in its construction exclusive 
features that aid in obtaining speed, safety and ease. 


Your records in Kalamazoo binder-trays are compact, securely bound 


portable books that can be converted instantly into the most efficient 
posting trays. 


Kalamazoo binder-trays are designed to fit close to the machine and 
operator and give every aid to rapid work. 


The demand for smaller, lighter units is fully met by “Kalamazoo, let us 
send you complete information today—a line on your letterhead brings it. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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